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ST. JOHN. 
An Episode in Hospital Experience. 


BY CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


“ Many and low are the pallets, 
But each is the place of a friend."* 


HE nine o’clock bell rung out 
its warning note through hall 
and ward, and a sudden hush 
fell. Gossiping voices dropped 
to whispers, then to silence, 
belated patient and nurse stole 
on tiptoe to their beds, the flar- 
ing gas faded to faintest twi- 
light, and there was only the 
soft step of the night-watch, and 
a@ moan now and then, near or 
far. 

“ Nurses’ lights must be ex- 
tinguished at nine o’clock,” said 
@ voice outside my door, the 
eyes of Argus having been at- 
tracted by the blotch of light 
which my candle threw up on to the white-washed 
rafters. For we were in barracks. 

“ Yes, sir, immediately,” I returned, suavely, for I 
always made a point of being particularly polite when 
Thad no intention of obeying, and I did not mean to 
goto bed then. Sleep, that never comes to me but 
after weary waiting, was still more loth in that temple 
of pain where the night air seemed one great sigh, 
and where muffled moanings, or some sharper cry of 
distress, stung like thorns through every downy touch 
of the restorer’s wings. 

Besides, wounded were coming up that night from 
Petersburg, and I wanted to be up. Of course every- 
body said there was no need, which made not the 
slightest difference to me. SoI sat and broke the 
hospital rules at my leisure, Argus probably wonder- 
ing what “immediately” meant in the vocabulary of 
the lady nurse of ward 6. ‘ 

The watch was a weariness. Not even Sordello, 
read for the seventh time, and beginning to reveal his 
meaning after such patient homage—not even he 
could lighten the burden of fifteen hours of waking 
and working. I found myself listening in a dazed 
manner to the stump of a belated crutch as its owner 
hurried up the hall, having just grazed the guard- 
house for over-staying his pass. ‘Then a thin, trans- 
parent wave of languor crept over me, and scattered 
its crest of foamy fancies through my brain, the little 
flame of the candle pointed long fingers of misty gold 
at me, then surrounded itself with a halo like a glori- 
fied ruffled night-cap, then faded to a dim yellow 
twilight through closed eyelids, and behold! I was 
sound asleep. 

A heavy tramping wakened me. The wounded had 
come. First passed a heavy German, carried between 
two nurses, who made a seat for him with their 
clasped hands, all three laughing at the absurd mode 
of conveyance. 

“Kohl, what are you back here for?” I asked. ‘I 
thought I had cured you once.” 

“Can’t help it, ma’am,” he apologized, lifting his 
arm from the man’s shoulder to touch his hat. “Fell 
into a rifle-pit down there and broke both of my legs. 
Had to run away up here to keep the doctors from 
cutting them off,” and he was borne away, laughing 
as though broken legs were the most comical things 
in the world. 

Then came a weak, weary man who walked un- 
steadily by, then a wild, harum-scarum boy with one 
foot tied up behind him, stumping along, quite proud 
of being able to use a crutch so handily, then a tall, 
gaunt skeleton, borne ona stretcher, then a pretty 
young dandy, with his arm in a sling. 








attendant. “The worst one is coming on behind. 
Wounded in the head. Wouldn’t take an ambulance. 
Said they were for the sick. Has walked all the way 
up from the landing in his socks. There he is.” 

The last comer advanced with a quick, firm tread, 
and a directness which might indicate perfect health, 
or the last flicker of expiring energy gathered up for 
this effort. He wore neither shoes, blouse, nor cap, 
and had a silk handkerchief thrown over his head. 
As he passed, I got a glimpse of a regular, bronzed 
face, with dark hair and a dark moustache, curling up 
from a perfect mouth. Then I joined the surgeon 
who came in behind. 

“Miss Camilla, there is no need—” 

“ Please don’t fuss, doctor, but tell me what to do. 
Shall I give this man some brandy?” 

“Yes, with a few drops of laudanum. He’s pretty 
weak. Give this man a tumbler of milk punch, and 
let him go to bed. Wound in the hand, sergeant? 
Been dressed to-day? All right. Lost your toe, my 
boy? Well, you’re young; perhaps it will grow again. 
Ah, Kohl, so you’ve come back to have your legs cut 
off. Ill do it in the morning.” 

“Rather you’d take my head, doctor,” said the man, 
still laughing. 

*‘ Just as you like,” the surgeon said, passing on to 
the last comer, who was extended on his bed, breath- 
ing heavily, but otherwise quiet. 

“Well, doctor?” I said, following. 

“A little cut over the forehead,” he said, gently re- 
moving the covering. 

‘A little cut!’ O, doctor! It isn’t as deep as a 
well, nor as wide as a barn-door—” 

“Tt will do,” he added, as we both bent over to 
look. 

The fatal shot had rent the very inner veil of the 
temple, and we looked in to the bare, beating brain. 
I drew back, feeling sick for an instant. 

* How long have you been wounded, lieutenant?” 

“ Three days, sir.” 

‘Ts the ball inside?” 

“No, sir, they got it out.” 

*‘T see they searched for it. Are you sure it’s 
out?” 

** Sure, sir.” 

“T can do nothing to-night, but will examine it 
in the morning. Keep his head well cooled, Miss 
Camilla.” 

**Can nothing else be done, doctor?” 

“Nothing. And if I might presume to offer advice 
to such a wilful person—” 

*O, I'll go in five minutes.” 

You'd best. Good-night.” 

I placed the ice on his head, that was like fire, 
cooled his burning face with wet cloths, and gave him 
a drink of iced lemonade, a dreadful ache tugging at 
my heart. One can bear to see the sick and worn 
drop off to rest, sad as it is, but to see a man struck 
suddenly down in the full bloom of health, strength, 
and youth, is hard. And such a man as this—so 
beautiful and noble, bearing so unmistakably the im- 
press of a soul at once strong and delicate, fiery yet 
pure. Death there was out of nature. It was as 
though I saw murder committed. 

“Do you feel much pain?” I asked, lingering. 

“Not much,” he replied, distinctly, somewhat cold- 
ly, giving me a steady, searching look from his dark 
eyes, then closing them. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“No, thank you,” he replied, as coldly, without 
looking at me again. There was nothing todo but to 
leave him. 

Going to him first the next morning, I found him 
lying with flushed face and eyes half closed, slowly 
tearing into shreds a palmleaf fan which he held. 
His hands trembled, not with weakness but with 
suppressed excitement, and he seemed either quite 
unconscious of what he was doing, or to do itas a vent 
to his pent-up suffering, I could not tell which. I 
expected to tind him delirious, but perceived my mis- 
take when I spoke to him. I glanced at the card at 
the head of his bed. “ Robert St. John, Maryland,” 





it said, giving also rank, company and regiment, age, 
and address of friends. 

“Would you like me to write to your friends, and 
let them know where you are, St. John?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“ But they ought to know.” 

“A friend wrote from Petersburg the day I was 
wounded.” 

“Do they know that you are wounded?” 

“ Yes.” 

He never looked at me, seemed to wish me away, 
and kept slowly tearing the fan, as though his life 
depended on it, his eyes fixed on that, his breathing 
heavy as though he were working hard. I could do 
nothing for him, so turned to the others. 

It was the same all day. He did not wish to be 
fanned, though it was dog-days, and though the per- 
sistent, disgusting flies hovered in clouds over him; 
it was not necessary to call a nurse to give him water, 
he could reach the tank himself. And so with every 
offer of help. 

But the second morning, seeing him reel across the 
floor, I put aside the false delicacy which had been 
imposed on me by his chilling reserve, and set up my 
authority. 

“Mr. St. John,” I said, after leading him back to 
his bed, on which he fell blindly, “‘ you must not leave 
your bed again, but must allow yourself to be waited 
on. Let me remove this hot silk handkerchief from 
your head. Now, if there is any nurse whom you 
prefer to the others he shall sit by you and fan you, 
and keep the ice on your head. If you prefer one of 
the men, then I wont come near you. It shall be just 
as you like, only you must be waited on.” 

He gave me a second time that searching look, then 
sinking back on his pillow, said, in a choked voice: 

“If it wont be disagreeable for you to stay—” 

That half-expressed wish was better than gold. I 
dressed his wound, cooled his fevered face, and, draw- 
ing my chair back out of his sight, sat slowly fanning 
him. 

‘*My head aches pretty badly,” he said at length. 
“T am afraid I may get excited.” 

“Do not trouble yourself with any fears,” I said. 
‘‘We are used to such things, and will know what to 
do. Cannot you sleep?” 

“T have not slept since I came here.” 

“Have not? Let me try the etfect of passes.” 

A word hushed the ward, and presently, under the 
light, lulling touch of steady fingers, he fell into a 
broken sleep. 

It was late when I reached my room that night, and 
I was both surprised and displeased.to see a stranger 
sitting there. 

“She would stay, Miss Camilla,” whispered the 
ward-master atthe door. “I told her that it was time 
for visitors to leave, but she insisted on staying till 
you came out.” 

I turned coldly to meet this unwelcome intruder on 
my few hours of rest and privacy. 

“IT beg your pardon, madam, but it is impossible for 
me to talk with any one to-night,” and I held open 
the door for her to pass out. 

She rose, and as the lamp shone on her face its pale- 
ness was startling. 

“Will you not hear me a moment?” she »sked, in 
a low, distinct voice, and with such exquisite finish of 
speech that my hearing was taken captive. I closed 
the door, sank into a chair, and resigned myself. 
“You expend all your patience in the ward,” she said, 
hastily, it seemed angrily. ‘You forget there are 
sufferers outside also.” 

*“T do not propose to soothe the sorrows of the 
republic,” Isaid. ‘ Iam here to nurse sick soldiers.” 

* But you owe something to their friends.” 

“T owe something to myself. How much do you 
think we nurses can bear? My feet ache now so that 
I can scarcely stand, and my heart aches worse than 
my feet.” 

“It is true,” she said, in accents of softest silver, 
“You do the work of angels, and we forget that you 
have not an angel’s superiority to fatigue, Forgive 
my selfishness.” 





Sitting on the stool before me, she took both my 
hands in hers that were fair and jewelled. [examined 
her critically. Tall, slender, dark-eyed, and a lady, 
said the first glance. A face rather expressive and 
harmonious than strictly beautiful, and now alive 
with keen mental pain. The full lips compressed, a 
slight anxious drawing of the brows, and a pallor that 
was like death. 

*« Perhaps you will tell me how he is,” she said. 

“<He?? Whom?” 

She made a slight, impatient movement. 

“St. John,” she said, briefly. 

*“O, Iam so glad you arecome! You must be Mar- 
garet. He slept to-day, and woke delirious, and has 
called me Margaret ever since. He said, ‘ You are so 
good to come. I knew you would.’” 

The chill pain of her face stirred, the lips trembled, 
and heavy tears gathered in her eyes. 

“T would give my right hand to save him!” I said. 

She dropped her face in my lap with passionate sobs, 

“Poor Robert! He believes in me, he thinks of me 
even now.” 

I removed her bonnet and mantle, loosed the heavy 
braids that bound her head, and seated her in my 
chair, 

“ You will stay with me to-night, and we can go 
into the ward at five o’clock in the morning, when 
the night-watch goes out. St. John will not know 
nor notice you, but you can do what little is to be 
done for him, and stay near him to the last. Hush, 
dear, hush! Think how many lose their dearest 
friends without being able to.look at them, even; 
perhaps believing them to be alive long after they are 
dead. Youhave himcloseto you. That little window 
opens into the ward. You can draw the curtain and 
look in.” 

“Yes, I have been watching you through it,” she 
said. “I saw you waiting on him, and I bless you 
for it.” 

“Tt is my business. Now can you sleep?” 

“No, no! I wish—” 

“© Well?” 

“T wish tuat you would let me tell you about him. 
I must speak. Will it annoy you?” 

“No, tell me. I wish to hear something of hith. 
Sit here and say freely whatever you will feel better 
to tell.” 

“I wonder if you were ever in love,” she whispered, 
leaning on my lap and searching my face with her 
passionate eyes. 

“ A highly impertinent subject for your wonder- 
ment,” I answered. 

She hesitated a little, then began her story. 

“ My brother Henry is an artist, and usually spends 
a part of every summer in some wild place where he 
can study untainted Nature, and lay in a store of crude 
beauty to last him the remainder of the year. His 
wife always goes with him, and is as accomplished a 
savage as he is. Last summer I joined them, and we 
went down to the coast of Maine. Perhaps you think 
itastrange place for an artist to go, but many go 
there, and I assure you there are some fine—” 

‘“* Long live Maine!” I interrupted, suddenly, wav- 
ing my handkerchief in a little gust of half-enthusi- 
astic, half-indignant feeling. ‘She has the banner 
coast of the continent.” 

“O, you’re a Maniac! Well, there’s a mountain 
there that has a road to its top, and on its top is, or 
was, the camp where we lived for two delightful 
months. Four miles off is the village where we got 
our provisions, and we had company frequently. The 
hotels and private houses in the village were all full, 
and every little cottage in the country about had its 
summer guest, 

People came up to the mountain summit almost 
every day, and we made some pleasant acquaintances 
among them, as well as endured some bores and in- 
truders. One day a carrlage containing a party drove 
up. Henry knew allof them put two, a lady anda 
gentleman. ‘This lady was u delicate, highbred-look- 
ing creature, a small, cool, glittering piece of human- 
ity, looking as though some statue of Italian marble | 





should just half-thaw and step from her pedestal, an 
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mosses from the rocks, then went, making us promise 
to go down to their hotel the next evening. 
*T thought that Doctor Philip did not mean to take 
leave of me—he had scarcely looked at me all the 
4 time—but after the others had turned away he looked 
back with a smile and a lingering look. Some men 
know how to express by a look what would be imper- 


pe 


on Oberon and Titania to joinme. Then I laughed 

faint, fine laughter for the fairies, till, infected with 

merriment by my own nonsense, I laughed heartily 

for myself. Once it seemed tome that I heard my 

’ laugh echoed by a low, soft laugh not far away, but I 
was too bewitched to notice it. 

“Then a new fancy seized me. There was a per- 
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further protect her fair, pale skin. Miss Frances Vane, 
they named her. 

“She refased to leave the carriage, and the gentle- 
man, Doector—well, say Doctor Philip—remained by 
her nearly all the time. 

“T cannot describe him, though I have seen him 
many times, except to say that he was tall and rather 
fair, a Norman make. I do not know whether he 
would be called handsome, but there was an air, an 
atmosphere of beauty about him which cannot be 
confined in words. He left an impression of grace 
and nobleness on the mind, and of an intense, still 
pride. 

‘* We gave our company sandwiches and coffee after 
their ride—the coffee delicious though served in tin 
dippers, from which, having a limited supply, we were 
obliged to drink by turns. Of course we made merry 
over our repast. Doctor Philip took some coffee to 
Miss Vane in the carriage, but she waved it away with 
her small, gloved hand. 

“They remained about an hour, admiring the view, 
looking at Henry’s sketches, and gathering delicate 


exquisite, hateful thing. The others were all dressed 

in plain, serviceable costume, but she was daintily 

attired in white, with a white veil thrown over her 

pretty hat, and a black lace-covered parasol to still 
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tinent if spoken, and Doctor Philip’s eyes said plainly 
but respectfully, that he would gladly stay longer, 
and that I pleased him. 

‘1 would not godown to the village the next even- 
ing, though Henry and Annie coaxed, and expostu- 
lated, and scolded, and I would not allow them to 
remain with me. There was a loaded revolver in the 
cabin which I knew how to use. Besides, there was 
not really the slightest danger. 

“After much ado I got them off. They were to 
start in return about ten o’clock, ride three miles, walk 
the fourth, and reach home before midnight. 


“Tf you were ever alone after having been fora 
long time constantly in company—entirely alone, out 
of sight and hearing of any one—you know what a 
delightful sense of freedom is experienced. Social 
bands, whose irksomeness you are too much accus- 
tomed to feel, suddenly slip off. You can think 
aloud. Cares are wafted away from you like mists, 
and all your being seems lifted to a higher, airier 
level. . 

“ The red light of sunset melted imperceptibly into 
the pale gold of the wide moonlight, the birds sang 
their drowsy vesper and nestled into some feathered 
dreamland of their own, all the little wild creatures 
crept or scampered home and left me alone, awake 
upon the mountain, lifted into the flood of moonlight, 
and the sweet summer stillness that was not silence. 
I sang all the wild songs I knew, and improvised airs 
to unwedded poems; I danced on the mossy rock— 
danced with wreathing arms, like a ballet-girl, calling 


pendicular rock a little way down the mountain, 
whose face I had many times longed to climb or de- 
scend, but had never dared. It was about twenty 
feet in height, and had little juts and breaks which I 
felt sure would give me foothold. Besides, there was 
a tall birch tree growing close against it, whose 
branches I could catch. A real fairy stairway, I 
thought—stone steps carpeted with moss, and rail 
and balusters of living birch, that grew and twinkled 
as you passed. Then there was the moonlight wash- 
ing over the whole rock, and showing every nook and 
cranny. 

“ Half way down I descended safely, but there I 
stopped. The juts below crumbled and fell when I 
tried them, almost precipitating me to the bottom, 
aud the slippery crannies would not hold my foot. 
{ began to be alarmed. My position was unpleasant, 
and had to be maintained by holding with both hands 
to the rock above, and I could not go back as I had 
come. There was but one way—to grasp a branch of 
the tree that seemed to be within reach, and swing 
myselfdown. I trembled and dreaded, repenting my 
reckless folly, but not daring to wait till my strength 
and nerve were exhausted, I caught at the branch, 
and grasped only a twig. I cannot describe to you 
that instant, for beside the ten feet of rock, the moun- 
tain descended sheer and steep below. It was but an 
instant of chilly terror—the twig broke, I was falling, 
but a strong arm caught me, and I stood safe and face 
to face to Doctor Philip, whom I did not know whether 
to upbraid or to thank. It was like waking out of a 
dream. 

“*Careless girl!’ he commenced, saving me the 
trouble of defining our positions by becoming himself 
at once the master. ‘ Did you then remain here alone 
in order to break your neck undisturbed ?’ 

“* Yes sir,’ I answered, demurely, taking the hum- 
ble place he assigned me. 

*** Well, you will not be allowed to doso. Takemy 
arm and come back to the summit.’ 

“I did not take his arm, but I did walk obediently 
back to the summit, trembling a little at the thought 
of what I had escaped, as well as slightly ashamed of 
my escapade. Besides, what business had Doctor 
Philip on the mountain at this hour? 








“*T must explain to you how I came here,’ he said, 
when we had reached the summit, as his manner 
suddenly became grave and courteous, ‘When your 
sister said that you would not come, but had remained 
here alone, I became alarmed. It seemed to me a 
most imprudent, not to say dangerous thing, and I 
immediately started out without saying anything to 
them. Iam a good walker, and intinitely preferred 
the outside world to-night to that in the hot hotel 
parlor, and in little more than an hour I stood below 
there and heard you singing. Finding you safe and 
happy, I would not have taken the liberty to intrude, 
and you would never have known of my being here 
had you not attempted that break-neck descent.’ 

**¢ You are very kind, doctor,’ I said, quite recover- 
ing my state. ‘Doubtless it will sufficiently reward 
your trouble to know that you have saved a partially 
demented young woman from a serious accident. I 
will not detain you any longer; and in going, you 
may rest assured that I am again clothed in my right 
mind, and do not intend to stir from this spot, or to 
utter a sound, until my brother and sister return.’ 

“He hesitated a moment, till the distant strain of 
an Alp song proclaimed that Henry and Annie were 
coming up, singing; then he bowed, without saying 
a word, and went away by a footpath that struck into 
the carriage-road, half a mile below. 

“They came home delighted with their evening. 
Everybody had been charming except Miss Vane, 
who, in her tissues and jewels, could not convince 
herself that the plainly-dressed company were not 
‘commonish persons,’ but real ladies and gentlemen, 
who could distinguish between diamonds and crystals, 
aud knew cotton-back from real Lyons velvet. 

“*T think,’ said Annie, ‘that she was annoyed at 
Doctor Philip’s absence. He disappeared a few min- 
utes after we went in, and did not join us again during 
the evening. However, we managed to endure his 
absence, and have a capital time.’ 

“The next day there was no company, but the 
second, just as I was taking my pail to go for water, 
we heard voices coming up the road. I escaped, and 
ran down the path that led to a crystal spring among 
the rocks. As I stepped lightly through the trees 
that shaded my sylvan fountain, whom should I see 
but Doctor Philip, lying at length by the stream, and 
throwing handsful of clear cold water over his hair 
and face. I caught back my flying composure, and 
greeted him with the coolest courtesy. His manner 
was as cool and grave as my own as he took my pail 
and accompanied me back. He seemed to have quite 
forgotten our midnight meeting. 

“TI need not relate any particulars of our further 
acquaintance there. It was outwardly an ordinary, 
pleasant, almost friendly intercourse. Doctor Philip, 
Miss Vane, and her aunt, whom I need not further 
mention, were all Baltimoreans, and when we parted, 
after an acquaintance of a few weeks, it was with the 
expectation of meeting again in that city—an expec- 
tation which was not disappointed. 

“It was impossible to avoid a certain intimacy with 
Frances Vane last winter, though she was not to my 
mind, She sought me pertinaciously. ‘You want a 
foil, you know you do,’ she said, laughing. ‘ We suit 
each other. You are a tall laburnum tree, and Iam 
its string of yellow blossoms,’ and she shook her yellow 
hair out over my cheeks. 

* Doctor Philip soon became my constant attendant, 
our constant attendant, I should rather say, for 
Frances Vane almost always ged to be includ 
in the invitations. I used to wonder sometimes at her 
lack of delicacy in putting herself forward, but the 
event explained it but too well. 

** Miss Camilla, how can a man be so base as to act 
such falsehood? That man sought me constantly, he 
hastened in coming and lingered in going—he studied 
my wishes—he looked and acted love in every way; 
he did everything but declare himself. And all the 
time he was engaged to Frances Vane. 

“TI well remember the night I found it out. Mrs. 
Vane gave a party, the last of the season, for it was 
mid-April. Whether because it was the last, or from 
some subtle spring influence, I know not, but it was 
not insipid, like parties in general, but enchanting. 
Nobody tried to be gay, being genuinely so, and the 
music, the dancing, and the night were perfect. For 
the first time last winter I danced. We had been 
walking in the garden when Doctor Philip asked me. 
Hearing the orchestra commence one of the Straus 
waltzes, he exclaimed, ‘That is irresistible. Come, 
waltz with me, Margeret,’ calling me my own name 
for the first time. \ 

“The request proved that he felt himself quite sure 
of my preference, for he had heard me say that no 
woman should waltz with aman who was not her 
husband or her betrothed. 

“Why should I not? Ithought. His love has been 
shown so openly, so manly, that reserve on my part 
would be ungenerous. 

“*T saw you dance once,’ he said, as we went in, 
‘and then I dared not join you. Now I dare and 
must. Such a dance!’ he went on, laughing. ‘I 
thought that I had surprised Titania on the green.’ 


“*Tt was too bad of you,’ I said, and then with his 
arm around me we slipped into the circle. Such a 
waltz! The music was wild and sweet, moonlight 
and fresh air poured in through the open window and 
mingled with the blaze of gas and the warm fragrance 
inside. The dancers were not a spectacle, for every 
one else was in the supper-room. No; there wasone 
I saw after we had floated through the long rooms 
twice or thrice, a well known form and face in the 
long window. Robert St. John, whom I supposed to 
be in the army, stood there watching. His face was 
pale, and his eyes had a passionate fire which I well 
knew the meaning of. 








“This man had loved me for years as I belfeve a 
woman is loved but once in her life, with a true, stead- 
fast love that had never known change. I had te- 
fused him years before when we were scarcely more 
than children, and he had not spoken since; but as I 
looked in his face that night, when I was whirling 
round on Doctor Philip’s arm, I knew that his feel- 
ings were the same, and that every step of mine was 
on his heart. The sight distracted me, and I grew 
giddy and faltered. My partner led me on to the 
balcony, still supporting me, and half unconscious, I 
rested against his shoulder. 

“*« Margaret!’ he began, but what he would have 
said Inever knew. A faint cry sounded quite near 
us, and Frances Vane came out to us with a hasty, 
staggering step. 

“*O, I'm glad you’re here, Maggie. I feel so ill, so 
faint!’ And she flung her arms around me and laid 
her head against me as I started from Doctor Philip’s 
encircling arm. He brought her water, and she soon 
revived, but I thought that she seemed more excited 
than faint. 

‘Come to my room with me, Margaret,” she whis- 
pered, still clinging tome; and I led her through the 
garden and up stairs by a way where we should meet 
noone. She threw herself into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands for a moment, then looked 
up and said, pettishly, ‘It is all Fred Adams’s fault. 
He whirls so it makes my head spin. No one suits 
me but Doctor Philip; but we dare not waltz to- 
gether on aunt’s account.’ 

**Dare not!’ I echoed, in astonishment. 

‘Dare not,’ she repeated. ‘Philip and I dare 
scarcely speak as much as is civil in her presence, or 
where she will hear of it. Now have you never sus- 
pected, Margaret? I know you have.’ And she 
looked into my face, laughing. 

“«* Suspected what?’ I asked, a cold shiver of pre- 
sentiment coming over me. Her eyes were so laugh- 
ing, so mischievous, yet so scrutinizing, there was 
such a pretty mingling of petulance and confusion in 
her manner. 

“«Why, you see,’ she said, dropping her eyes, 
‘aunt doesn’t like the doctor, and will never consent 
to my marrying him, and as she is rich and childless, 
and I am poor, we don’t dare to let her know yet— 
not till after Iam twenty-one. That will be in six 
months. On my birthday she has promised to settle 
a portion on me. She promised Mr. Sales, our minis- 
ter, that she would. He was advising her to make 
her will, and representing to her the dreadful state I 
should be in were she to die intestate, and all her 
countless relations come like the plague of locusts to 
devour her property, rootand branch. She has a 
superstition about making her will, but promised to 
settle ten thousand dollars on me on my twenty-first 
birthday. Now if she should know of my engage- 
ment before that time, she wouldn’t do it. Philip 
has nothing but his profession, you know, and we 
should have to live in the plainest way, which I 
couldn’t bear. But ten thousand would keep us in 
decency till aunt should come round, as she would be 
sure to do, for she hates her relations mortally, and 
loves me. So you never suspected?’ she asked, sud- 
denly looking up. 

“¢Certainly ; I suspected the first time I saw you,’ 
I answered. 

“**T thought so,’ she replied, ‘or I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it to you. Philip would be angry if he 
knew I had; so you mustn’t tell him. We have to 
be so careful. I told him to flirt a little with you to 
turn aside suspicion. I knew you wouldn’t mind, 
dear. But sometimes he obeys so well that I am 
almost jealous, you naughty girl!’ And she playfully 
tapped my arm with her fan. 

“ «Never fear,’ I said, laughing, though all my soul 
was up inarms. ‘I shall never take away your lover. 
But come down now. I got aglimpse of an old friend 
down stairs whom I want to see.’ 

“T went to St. John directly, passing Doctor Philip 
without seeming to see him. ‘Welcome home!’ I 
said, extending both hands. ‘I am so glad to see 
you. When did you come?’ 

“¢ This afternoon,’ he said, looking at me steadily 
and quietly, though I saw a flush rise into his face. 
‘T have a fortnight’s furlough.’ 

““¢And you were not going to speak to me?’ 

*** Certainly I was. But I waited until I could do 
so without intruding on more favored friends.’ 

«There is no better friend to me here than you 
are, St. John,’ I said. ‘No one whom I wouldn’t 
leave to speak to you.’ 

“There is no feeling stronger than a woman’s pride. 
Mine kept me up that evening. I was gayer than 
ever, and not only met Doctor Philip with calmness, 
but with a sort of friendliness, that he might not see 
too sudden a change in my manner. But I let him 
see that my attention was quite engrossed by St. 
John, who remained near me the rest of the evening, 
and accompanied me home. This last slight had the 
effect I wished, for it made Doctor Philip angry, he 
having escorted me to Mrs. Vane’s and brought me 
the flowers I wore there. But do not think that all 
this kindness to St. John was pretended. I was glad 
to see him, glad in the falsehood that had been ex- 
posed to me to see that there was also truth in the 
world. In that first agony of wounded pride and af- 
fection, he saved me from almost madness by giving 
me a pretext for breaking entirely with Doctor Philip, 
for he never came again. I think Frances must have 
confessed to him that she had told me all. 

“ When St. John went back to his regiment we 
were engaged. I had not thought of the future in 
that fortnight which we spent almost entirely to- 
gether, and he had seemed to think that one refusal 
was enough. He did not try to conceal his love for 


some one touch my arm, and turned to see St. John’s 
pale, handsome fice. 

“*T could not get my furlough extended,’ he said, 
‘and must return immediately. The cars start in 
halt an hour. I have come to say good-by.’ 

“Twas tired, toseed with passion, and worn out 
with the struggles of outraged pride. It seemed to 
me that I was losing my last friend. He must have 
seen the emotion in my face, for he bent suddenly 
and whispered a breathless question in my ear. I 
gave him my promise without looking up, and felt 
his last lingering hand-clasp without being able to 
say a word of farewell. He knew that it was because 
I could not fortears. At that moment I thought only 
of him, and Iam ov thankful that when at last I 
raised my eyes and met the flashing gaze of Doctor 
Philip, I was able to raise my head proudly, feeling 
that I had no reasor. to blush for the brave soldier 
who had gone, but had taken my troth with him. 
The next day Doctor Philip left Baltimore. 

“J have heard frequently from St. John all sum- 
mer, and expected him home this month. Only this 
morning I heard of his being wounded, and I came 
here by the first train, and have been searching the 
hospitais all day for him. Atlast I findhim! There 
he lies, the truest, the noblest, the tenderest—” Her 
voice broke in bitter sobs, and she stretched her 
clasped hands toward the ward. 

I went in early the next morning and came back to 
her. ‘St. John will not know you. His senses are 
gone, and he will have to be kept under the influence 
of chloroform during the short time left. Do you wish 
to take care of him?” 

“Ido. I must.” 

“All you can do is to sit and fan him, and lay ice on 
his head and face. You must keep very. quiet. If 
the wound is uncovered before you, try not to be 
shocked. The brain has risen and pushed through 
it. Your country will be your debtor from to-day for 
a noble martyr to her principles. Try to think of 
that, and to look beyond his sad sufferings. Come.” 


She had not over-rated her own firmness. All day 
long she sat there, pale but quiet, serving him, scarce- 
ly taking her eyes from his face an instant. Sheonly 
shook her head when I asked her to eat, and I let her 
do as she pleased. There was no change in the patient, 
but when evening came I saw that his watcher 
drooped. A night without sleep, and a day of watch- 
ing without food, were too much for her. 

“I must go out a while,” she said, and I silently 
took her place. Going into my room half an hour 
after, [found her in a sound sleep, and returned 
well pleased to my patient. 

Sitting there by him as the night deepened, listen- 
ing to his heavy moans, touching his face and head 
that were hot as fire, I thought tolerantly of the 
Indian suttee. It seemed meet that when a noble 
soul leaves the body, some solemn sacrifice should 

ate its p ge. It 1 fitting that 
when a true man died, some woman’s heart should 
break under his departing footsteps, and some wo- 
man’s soul follow him forth into the great outer 
world. This man was dying, with only a stranger to 
watch him. 

The lights were lowered, and all was hushed and 
dusky, save for a red glow that came in from a near 
confagration, and the sound of fire-bells. The red 
light lay on his flushed face, and on the white foam 
that began to creep over his lips, gathering again 
slowly as it was wiped away. I sat weeping that 
there was no one there to mourn for him but this one 
who had loved anotuer better. The weary hours 
dragged, the glow of the fire grew dimmer, and soft 
music arose from the street next us, a golden breath- 
ing of wind-instruments over the deep beat of the 
drums, as though moonlight had become audible over 
the surge of ocean. The music swelled and soared 
around us, melancholy, wild strains, such as make 
sorrow seem more alluring than joy, weaving their 
subtle web of “‘ woven paces” till the kingdoms of 
this world and the glory of them are but dross to him 
who hears, and the soul lifts blindly, but almost 
catching some perfect outside light. 

As the strains rose higher, with tones of solemn 
triumph thrilling through their mellow sweetness, 
the dying man breathed more quickly, and specks of 
foam started from his thin, quivering nostrils. I 
clasped his wrist and bent over him. There was a 
struggle for a minute, the foam burst whitely alldown 
his chin and breast, and the wrist I held was alive 
with a wild, strong flutter. Such a pulse! Not one 
artery alone it seemed, but a handful of them, through 
which the whole heart’s blood took its last, fierce leap 
at the touch of death—then stopped. 

He sank back, the crimson face faded instantly to 
marble, and George St. John was dead. 

I became conscious then of an arm that convulsive- 
ly grasped my waist, of a woman’s head against my 
bosom, and the sound of a woman’s shuddering sobs 
in my ear. 

The face of the dead was beautifulin its solemn 
calm, the perfect lips and eyes closed. I cut some 
locks of the damp, dark hair, scarce able to move from 
the tight clasp that still held me. 

A light flared up the ward. The night-watch was 
counting out drops of medicine. At the same mo- 
ment the officer of the day, making his nightly round, 








stood in the door, and seeing the group ut the end of 


me, btit also he did not insist on it, nor seem to look 
for return. It was only at the last moment that he 
spoke. 

“A party of us were at an afternoon concert. The 
hall was not full, for the music was of too high an 
order to be popular, and among the empty seats was 
one behind me. The orchestra had just finished play- 
ing one of Mendelssohn’s symphonies, when I felt 
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: dupes of that false girl,” he said, passionately ! 

never was, nor would have been, engaged to he: 

She looked at him with a sudden light flashin ° 
her eyes that darkened as suddenly. ‘ Do not ! 
speak of this now,” she said. ‘Let me give a) ‘ 
thoughts to him. He was good and true, an 
loved me. Please go.” And she waved her — . 
entreatingly. 

“*T shall come here to see you to-morrow foren. 


the malady of my friend. All this time he wa: . 

ing—sinking—sinking into the Lethe of deat! 

the fourth day the news came that he was no v 

on the fifth, that there was a slight changef ~ 
* better; on the sixth, that there was an unex) 

improvement; and on the seventh, that Dir 

had so tar recovered, that his physician no ' 

objected to the visits of a few friends. 

I hastened to Albert’s bedside. To my ast 
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the ward, came up to see what was goingon. H» |: 
@ new surgeon who had been in the hospital but) 
days, and had never been in our ward before 
came near, looking at me, and did not glance «1 - 
companion till he stood on the opposite side of th. ° 
from her. Then he started and turned pale, “ « 
garet!” he exclaimed. 

A sudden stillness settled on her trembling ‘+ 
and she lifted her eyes and looked straight int: 
but without any sign of recognition. Then she 
ani after bending to leave one kiss on the cold 
of the dead, took my hand and we went out toge! 

As she stood in the door waiting for one more : 
when the body should be brought out past us, Do: 
Philip joined her. 

“ Margaret,” I heard him say, “ the time has ' +i: 
when I have thought that I never could forgive - 
But now, in your sorrow, I can say that I freely 
give you, and deeply sympathize with you.” 

“ Forgive me!” she echoed, blankly, looking at ' > 
with eyes too heavy for surprise. “ Forgive w! 

“For giving me every encouragement while 
were engaged to another.” 

“I have never seen you since I was engage 
him,” she said, quietly. “ Besides, what could 
want of encouragement when you were engay 
Frances Vane?” 

“Engaged to Frances Vane!” he echoed in tu: 

“She told me all about it.” 

“Margaret, we have both been deceived an 


he said, as he turned unwillingly away. 

Then the men came down, bearing the dead 
stretcher which, at a word, they stood in front - 
door, uncovering the silent face, so beautiful, so. «'' 
What need had he of the girl who stood weepin, 
him? What were his few days of suffering t: 
glory of dying for Truth’s sake? Looking after 
as they bore him away, I thought that our tears - ~~ 
rather needed for ourselves than for that trium): 
soul who had now vanquished his last enemy. 





THE LIVING PORTRAIT. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


ALTHOUGH I had enjoyed but a brief acquain* - 
with the capricious yet worthy Albert Dinsm 
had conceived for him a deep and lasting at’ 
ment; and when the intelligence came to me, 
dangerous illness, I experienced a painful sho * 
flew to his house. A servant told me in a w! 
that no visitor could be admitted. Dinsmore, : 
thought, was dying. 

For three days I waited anxiously for a cha 


ment, I found him sitting up in bed, looking p 
deed, but so perfectly contented and happy, t' 
could scarcely realize that he had lately lain 
point of death. 

“Ah! my friend! I am glad you have com: 
said, with a calm smile, as I pressed his feeble ‘ 
“T was just wishing to see you. Sit down 
close to my side. 1 have something for your 
singular incident, which I dare confide to you 
You sympathize with me; and although you r 
incredulous, you cannot laugh, as the world 
laugh, at what I am anxious to tell you.” 

“ My dear friend,” I replied, “1 believe we: 
stand each other. Proceed without restraint 
as for my incredulity, rest assured that I sh: 
bound to put faith in whatever you know ! 
truth.” 

“No, no! I cannot expect as much as that 
joined Albert, shaking his head. “It is imp. 
for any man to trust the evidence of another's + 
sv implicitly as hisown. I wili tell you whut || : 
seen; and you will wonder at it, but you wi’: 
believe.” 

** Will not believe?” 

“ No—you will say I have been deceived. Yu: 
endeavor to explain on natural principles that 
I regard as a miracle.” 

“A miracle? Hem!” 

I looked to see a gleam of insanity in Dine: 


“ Well—to begin—please examine this portra 

He called my attention to a large picture 
hung opposite the bed. 1 looked at it in su 
It was that of a beautiful female. There ap; 
to be an intelligence in the dark eyes, and t! 
seemed parting in order to speak. The rosy ch 
the ivory neck—the soft white bosom and beau 


eye. It was beautifully serene. He smiled cal: 
t “ Well, well!” I said, “ proceed! I have nm 
| markably large organ of marvellousness-—but 
n 


rounded arms, possessed a warmth amd life-lib 
such as J bad rarely, if ever, seen before on car 
“What do you think of it?” asked Albert 


apparent interest. 
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the ward, came up to see what was goingon. He was 
a new surgeon who had been in the hospital but a few 
days, and had never been in our ward before. He 
came near, looking at me, and did not glance at my 
companion till he stood on the opposite side of the bed 
from her. Then he started and turned pale. ‘ Mar- 
garet!” he exclaimed. 

A siulden stillness settled on her trembling form, 
and she lifted her eyes and looked straight into his, 
but without any sign of recognition. ‘Then she rose, 
anid after bending to leave one kiss on the cold brow 
of the dead, took my hand and we went out together. 

As she stood in the door waiting for one more look 
when the body should be brought out past us, Doctor 
Philip joined her. 

“Margaret,” I heard him say, “ the time has been 
when I have thought that I never could forgive you. 
But now, in your sorrow, I can say that I freely for- 
give you, and deeply sympathize with you.” 

“ Forgive me!” she echoed, blankly, looking at him 
with eyes too heavy for surprise. ‘Forgive what?” 

‘For giving me every encouragement while you 
were engaged to another.” 

“I have never seen you since I was engaged to 
him,” she said, quietly. ‘“ Besides, what could you 
want of encouragement when you were engaged to 
Frances Vane?” 

“Engaged to Frances Vane!” he echoed in turn. 

“She told me all about it.” 

“ Margaret, we have both been deceived and the 
dupes of that false girl,” he said, passionately. “TI 
never was, nor would have been, engaged to her.” 

She looked at him with a sudden light flashing into 
her eyes that darkened as suddenly. ‘ Do not let us 
speak of this now,” she said. ‘Let me give all my 
thoughts to him. He was good and true, and he 
loved me. Please go.” And she waved her hand 
entreatingly. 

‘T shall come here to see you to-morrow forenoon,” 
he said, as he turned unwillingly away. 

Then the men came down, bearing the dead ona 
stretcher which, at a word, they stood in front of our 
door, uncovering the silent face, so beautiful, socalm! 
What need had he of the girl who stood weeping over 
him? What were his few days of suffering to the 
glory of dying for Truth’s sake? Looking after him 
as they bore him away, I thought that our tears were 
rather needed for ourselves than for that triumphant 
soul who had now vanquished his last enemy. 





THE LIVING PORTRAIT. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


ALTHOUGH I had enjoyed but a brief acquaintance 
with the capricious yet worthy Albert Dinsmore, I 
had conceived for him a deep and lasting attach- 
ment; and when the intelligence came to me, of his 
dangerous illness, I experienced a painful shock. I 
flew to his house. A servant told me in a whisper 
that no visitor could be admitted. Dinsmore, it was 
thought, was dying. 

For three days I waited anxiously for a change in 

















the malady of my friend. All this time he was sink- 
ing—sinking—sinking into the Lethe of death. On 
the fourth day the news came that he was no worse; 
on the fifth, that there was a slight change for the 
better; on the sixth, that there was an unexpected 
improvement; and on the seventh, that Dinsmore 
had so tar recovered, that his physician no longer 
objected to the visits of a few friends. 

I hastened to Albert’s bedside. To my astonish- 
ment, I found him sitting up in bed, looking pale in- 
deed, but so perfectly contented and happy, that I 
could scarcely realize that he had lately lain at the 
point of death. 

“Ah! my friend! I am glad you have come!” he 
said, with a calm smile, as I pressed his feeble hand. 
“T was just wishing to see you. Sit down—here, 
close to my side. 1 have something for your ear—a 
singular incident, which I dare confide to you alone. 
You sympathize with me; and although you may be 
incredulous, you cannot laugh, as the world would 
laugh, at what I am anxious to tell you.” 

“My dear friend,” I replied, “I believe we under- 
stand each other. Proceed without restraint; and, 
as for my incredulity, rest assured that I shall feel 
bound to put faith in whatever you know to be 
truth.” 

“No, no! I cannot expect as much as that!” re- 
joined Albert, shaking his head. “It is impossible 
for any man to trust the evidence of another’s senses, 
sv implicitly as his own. I wili tell you what I have 
seen; and you will wonder at it, but you will not 
believe.” 

* Will not believe?” 

““No—you will say I have been deceived. You will 
endeavor to explain on natural principles that which 
I regard as a miracle.” 

“A miracle? Hem!” 

I looked to see a gleam of insanity in Dinsmore’s 
eye. It was beautifully serene. He smiled calmly. 

“ Well, well!” I said, “ proceed! I have not a re- 
markably large organ of marvellousness—but go on.” 

“ Well—to begin—please examine this portrait.” 

He called my attention to a large picture which 
hung opposite the bed. I looked at it in surprise. 
It was that of a beautiful female. There appeared 
to be an intelligence in the dark eyes, and the lips 
seemed parting in order to speak. The rosy cheeks— 
the ivory neck—the soft white bosom and beautifully 
rounded arms, possessed a warmth and life-likeness, 
such as I had rarely, if ever, seen before on canvas. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Albert, with 
apparent interest. 


“ Wonderful! wonderful!” 

“T knew you would say so!” 

“It is perfect—beautiful!” I murmured. “Why 

in the name of friendship, Albert, have you never 

shown me this extraordinary picture before?” 

“ Because,” replied my friend, sadly, “‘it has been 

the dearest object of my life, and I have felt a more 

than miser’s joy in secluding my idol from every 

eye.” 

“ And why—who is the artist?” 

“ Alas! the extraordinary youth whose talent pro- 

duced this portrait died the day after its completion. 

This is his only great work; and into this he inspired 

the very life of his being, But you do not ask whose 

the portrait is.” 

“It is not then its artistic merits alone which 

endear it to you?” 

“Its artistic merits! In the abstract, they are 

nothing tome. In effect—I see no art in this picture 

—it is life itself—perfect life.” ‘‘ Just so,” said Al- 

bert, with enthusiastic tenderness—“just so her soft 
eyes always beamed upon me—thus she always smil- 

ed—there was always that same expression of good- 

ness and love in her beautiful face—” 

“You are speaking of a person whom you once 
loved.” 

“Loved! whom I adored! Yes—I mean my wife!” 

“Ah! I had forgotten—that you were ever mar- 
ried.” 

“T never spoke to you of my domestic relations, it 
is true,” said Dinsmore. ‘There have been so many 
painful ted with my marriage, 

that I could not allude to it without experiencing a 
pang. But now sit down; it will make me happy to 
tell you all. 

“ This portrait is the image of my Evelina. She was 
the only child of proud and wealthy parents, who 
looked contemptuously on me, dependent as I was 
upon my f ion for a livelihood. And when, un- 
able to conceal my intense love for the daughter, I 
betrayed my passion not only to her, but to others— 
the indignant father banished me from his house. 
But love like mine—love which was my life—could 
not be annihilated by hatred or contempt. I grew 
strong upon it. My ambition soared to a summit 
which it could never have attained, had not my pas- 
sion been treated with disdain.” 

“ By Evelina?” 

“Ono! thank Heaven, no! She was not indiffer- 
ent to me, even at the first; and when she saw how 
strong my love was, and hew bitterly it was opposed 
by her parents, she formed an attachment for me 
which nothing could subdue. She was one of those 
creatures in whom the tlower of love is never of such 
rapid and vigorous growth as when it is watered by 
the tears of sympathy. 

“‘T was not long in learning the secret of Evelina’s 
heart. I knew she loved me. From that time the 
inequalities which interrupted the course of our true 
love only added to my happiness, as I overcame them 
one by one. Young, ambitious, proud and daring, I 
aimed at Evelina’s hand.” 

* And you won it?” 

“ Yes—in the face of all opposition. Her parents, 
perceiving her inclination, haughtily told her that 
she must choose between them and me. A wife of a 
poor lawyer, they said, could not be a daughter of 
theirs. She chose—contrary to their expectations. I 
married her, and carried her in triumph to my hum- 
ble yet comfortable home.” 

“Then followed dutiful, filial letters to the old 
people, I suppose.” 

“ Evelina wrote, it is true. She desired her parents 
to think kindly of her, but she asked no favors. And 
it enraged the haughty Cushmans to think that she 
was comfortable, happy, wanted nothing! They loved 
her—she had been the idol of their affections and of 
their pride—but they would have her suffer for 
following me. 

“Several months passed without any communica- 
tion between Evelina and her parents. One day, 
however, a load of splendid furniture arrived before 
my door. I happened to be passing out at the time. 

“‘ What does this mean?” I asked of the teamster. 

“Tt is Mr. Cushman’s order,” was the reply. 


“There must be some mistake,” said I. ‘Mr. 
Cushman has no right to send furniture to my door.” 

“The man replied that there was no mistake; that 
the furniture was intended for my house; at the 
same time showing me a card, on which my address 
was written by Mr. Cushman’s own hand. 

“ My heart swelled with proud disdain. In an im- 
perative tone I forbade the man to place a single 
article of the furniture within my door. 

“Carry it back to Mr. Cushman!” I exclaimed— 
and they carried it back. 

“Glorying in the thought that my independence 
must enrage the haughty old man, I hastened to in- 
form Evelina of what I had done. To my surprise 
she burst into tears. She loved her parents, and she 
had longed to know that they forgave her. 1 felt that 
she blamed me for repelling the old man, when he 
had made the first advance toward a reconciliation, 
and at the same time I was conscious of having car- 
ried my resentment too far. 

“ Believing that her parents would be mortally of- 
fended by my conduct, we were both surprised to re- 
ceive a visit from Evelina’s mother, on the following 
day. Mother and daughter fell into each other’s 
arms. Anxious to make my young wife happy, I 
treated her parent with civility, and left them to 
themselves. 

“My resentment against the Cushmans faded in 
the sunlight of this apparent kindness. I gave my 
full permission that Evelina should visit her family, 
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I supposed they had forgiven my independence. I 
was mistaken! All the while I was closing my eyes 
to designs against my happiness; I was giving scope 
and occasion to revenge. I one day returned from a 
prolonged absence to a neighboring city, whither I 
had gone on urgent business; I returned to find my 
house deserted. Evelina was gone! Her parents 
had carried her away! 

* At first I was stupified with the suddenness of 
the calamity. As soon as I could realize the terrible 
truth, however, I set out in furious pursuit. It was 
too late! my wife had gone with her parents to 
Europe. 

“Tt is impossible to describe to you my grief. Had 
Evelina died before the evil influence of seltish rela- 
tives robbed me of her, I should have felt less sorrow. 
The thought that she had deserted me—that malice 
had extinguished her love—drove me to the verge of 
distraction. Her father had had his revenge! 

“TI cannot dwell on this period in my lite,” pursued 
Dinsmore, with agitation. “I loved Evelina still; 
and when the news came that she had died in Eu- 
rope, I forgave her for the anguish she had caused 
me. I preserved this portrait with all the care and 
tenderness I should have felt for it had Evelina died 
in my arms. 

“ The artist had commenced his work immediately 
after our marriage, and after it was finished, my 
darling wife used to say, that, should she die before 
me, she would come in spirit and inhabit her picture. 
The fancy pleased me, and haunted me; but I never 
thought seriously of it until about the time I heard 
of Evelina’s death, I observed a change in the ap- 
pearance of the portrait. ‘There was a life in it which 
I had never discovered before.” 

At this point of the narration I could not refrain 
from examining once more the extraordinary picture. 
“From that time,” pursued my friend, “I could 
never, on looking at the portrait, divest myself of the 
impression that the soul of my wife was regarding me 
through those beautiful eyes; and this fantasy—as 
you will call it—grew upon me, and night and day 1 
worshiped the living picture of my lost Evelina.” 
Tt is natural,” said I. 
imagination—” 

“Here me through,” interrupted my friend. “A 
few days ago I was prostrated witha fever, from 
which my recovery has been a miracle. I mean to 
say, it is not to human agency I owe the preservation 
of my life. It is to the spirit which inhabits here—” 
Dinsmore indicated the portrait. 

**T know you will doubt—I am sure you will laugh 
at what you will call my folly—but I must tell you 
what I have seen. That portrait,” cried Dinsmore, 
with vehemence—“ Evelina—my wife—came and ad- 
ministered to me in my suffering.” 

“The portrait!” 

“Yes. It was after my physician had given me up. 
I knew by his face that he despaired of saving my life. 
There, in the stillness of the night, when my watch- 
ers thought I slept—in the night, unseen by them, she 


* You have a susceptible 


canvas, bent over me and kissed me!” 
The speaker’s manner was strangely earnest. I re- 
garded him in amazement. 


which appeared to you.” 
“Tt was a reality!” exclaimed my friend, solemnly. 


fever had left me too weak to stir. 
weak tospeak. But I felt the kiss. 


vas, yet the same as you behold them there!” 
“ And this,” said I—“ was this all your dream?” 
“My dream! 
pered Dinsmore, in an impressive tone. 


over me—kissed me—and spoke. 
for me!’ 


Evelina—vanished. 


eyes alone. 

“In the afternoon the fever returned. 
followed. It left me weak—almost lifeless, as before. 
Then again she came and bent over me. 


Then—then I found strength to murmur: 
“*Evelina—my wife! is it you?’ 
“¢It is your own Evelina!’ whispered the angel. 


no worse, 


slowly to recover. 

“On the following night I was again favored; the 
portrait came down, kissed me, and having called 
me by name, and repeated the same exhortation to 
live, returned to the canvas. Yesterday 1 was a new 
man. The fever had left me. There was no attack 
of delirium last night, yet the portrait came to my 
bedside as before. 

“*O my Evelina!’ I said, as on awaking at mid- 
night I saw her angelic form bending over me—saw 
her eyes looking serenely, lovingly down into my soul 
—‘my dearest wife! 1 know you! Tell me—have 
you always loved me?’ 





and receive them at our hoffse. I forgave their pride; 


*** Always! always!’ murmured the spirit. 


—the portrait, started into life—came out from the 


“You mean,’’I said, “that such was the vision 


“T had been delirious, but Iwas not sothen. The 

I was even too 
A joy stole into 
my soul. I looked into the spiritual eyes—the angel- 
ic face, more lovely by far, freed from the dusky can- 


I tell you it was no dream!” whis- 
“The por- 
trait left its place—expanded into perfect life—bent 
‘Live, O my love!’ 
said she—my Evelina—in a soft, tremulous tone; ‘live 
My lips moved to reply; but no murmur 
came to my relief—and the portrait—the figure of my 


“On the following morning, when the strength of 
which the fever had robbed me partially returned, I 
inquired of my watchers if they had seen any vision 
during the night. They had seen nothing; and the 
cae that tas wa had’ bean peso: Are me sr only alternative proposed here, and the landlord was 


Delirium 


The angel 
came out of the canvas, pressed warm lips to mine, 
and whispered again—‘ live, O my love! live for me!’ 


‘‘She kissed me, and—on turning my eyes, I saw 
her looking sweetly down upon me from the canvas. 
“For the last four-and-twenty hours I had grown 
The visits from the spirit of my beloved 
had inspired me with new life, and I now began 


when I submitted to the power of the enemies of our 
peace, and left you, I loved you, Albert! They filled 
my ear with scandal, they played upon my weakness 
until I-believed you unworthy—but still I loved you. 
I deserted your home—I left, your heart desolate— 
but still I loved you. And you—you have forgiven 
me?’ 

“*T have—1 have with all my soul!’ I murmured. 
**Bless you! God bless you, dearest!’ whispered 
the angel. 

“She kissed me again—I raised my arms to clasp 
her to my heart—but she wax gone. I looked up. 
The portrait smiled upon me—as it smiles upon me 
now!” 

Dinsmore sank back on the pillow, apparently ex« 
hausted. His earnest manner had convinced me that 
he firmly believed in the miracle he had just related. 
To me it was all a mystery; and I was anxious to 
learn by what strange illusion he had been beguiled 
of his senses; but before I could question him the 
physician entered. Di revived i liately. 
The doctor was surprised and delighted. 

“T think it will be safe now,” he muttered. 

“ What will be safe?” demanded Albert. 

“To inform you of a singular circumstance which 
has taken place. Prepare yourself; and do not suffer 
yourself to be agitated.” 

Well! well!” a 

Be patient! I should have permitted you to hear 
the intelligence before, but I feared the shock would 
be fatal. As I understand, however, that, contrary 
to my directions, she has stolen into the room often 
during the night—” 

“She? who?” cried Dinsmore. 

“ Be calm—be calm—” 

“Who? Not—it cannot be—” 

“Your wife,” said the doctor. 

“My wife! my Evelina! O, blessed Heaven! {is 
she,” cried Albert—“ is she alive?” 

“ Yes, my own Albert—my husband!” murmured 
a soft, fluttering voice. 

A light figure darted past ine. Albert uttered a 
ery of joy as he clasped it to his bosom. For nearly 
a minute I heard only a convulsive sobbing and 

ping; then a tr voice— 

“T heard you were dying—I could keep from you 
no longer! Do you forgive me? will you own me for 
your wife?” 

“Forever! forever!” exclaimed Albert, in a choked 
voice. 

I glided from the room. 

Evelina’s parents had caused a false report of her 
death to be circulated, and they had kept her seclud- 
ed on their return to America. But now their influ- 
ence was gone forever. Albert had recovered his 
wife, 

A week later I was favored with a formal introduc- 
tion to the LIVING PorTRAIT. 








CURING FISH ON THE CAPE. 

Early one morning I walked into a fish-house near 
our hotel, where three or four men were engaged in 
trundling out the pickled fish on barrows, and 
spreading them todry. They told me that a vessel 
had lately come in from the Banks with forty-four 
thousand codfish. Timothy Dwight says that, just 
before he arrived at Provincetown, “a schooner came 
in from the Great Bank with fifty-six thousand fish, 
almost one thousand five hundred quintals, taken in 
a single voyage; the main deck being, on her return, 
eight inches under water in calm weather.” The 
cod in this fish-house, just out of the pickle, lay pack- 
ed several feet deep, and three or four men stood on 
them in cowhide boots, pitching them on to the bar- 
rows with an instrument which had a single iron 
point. One young man, who chewed tobacco, spat 
on the fish repeatedly. Well, sir, thought I, when 
that older man sees you he will speak to you. But 
presently I saw the older man do the same thing. It 
reminded me of thefigs of Smyrna. ‘“ How long does 
it take to cure these fish?” I asked. “Two good 
drying days, sir,” was the answer. I walked across 
the street again into the hotel to breakfast, and mine 
host inquired if I would take “ hashed fish or beans.” 
I took beans, though they never were a favorite dish 
of mine. I found next summer that this was still the 





still ringing the changes on these two words. In the 
former dish there was a remarkable proportion of 
fish. As you travel inland the potato predominates, 
It chanced that I did not taste fresh fish of any kind 
on the Cape, and I was assured that they were not so 
much used there as in the country. That is where 
they are cured, and where, sometimes, travellers are 
cured of eating them.— Thoreau, 
CHARITY OF THE RAT, 

A Sussex clergyman testifies as follows: ‘‘ Walking 
out in some meadows one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats migrating from one place to another. 
He stood perfectly still, and the whole assemblage 
passed close to him. His astonishment, however, was 





























































































conducted his blind companion, 


great when he saw amongst the number an old blind 
rat, which held a piece of stick at one end in his mouth 
while another had hold of the other end of it, and thus 


A kindred circum- 


stance was witnessed in 1757 by Mr. Purdew, a sur- 
geon’s mate on board the Lancaster. Lying awake one 
evening in his berth, he saw a rat enter, look cautious- 
ly round and retire. He soon returned, leading a sec- 
ond rat by the ear, and which appeared to be blind. 
A third rat joined them shortly afterwards, and as- 










‘Even 


sisted the original conductor in picking up fragments 
of biscuit and placing them before their infirm parent, 
as the blind old patriarch was supposed to be.” 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
SECRETS. 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid. 
Denham. 
All friendly trust is folly; every man 
Hath one to whom he will commit as much 
As is to him committed. Our designs, 
When once they creep from our own private breasts, 


Do in a moment through the city fly. 
Who tells his secret, sells his liberty.— Freeman. 


When two know it, how can it be a secret ? 
And indeed, with what justice can you 
Expect secrecy in me, that cannot 

Be private to yourself ?— Marston, 


‘Tis in my memory locked, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 
Shakspeare. 
Well, read my cheek, and watch my eye— 
Too strictly schooled are they, 
One secret of my soul to show, ‘ 
One hidden thought betray.—Miss Landon. 


I'll keep this secget from the world, 
As warily as those that deal in poison 
Keep poison from their children.— Wedster. 


He deserves small trust, 
Who is not privy councillor to himself.—John Forde. 


When you have spoken it, ‘tis dead, and I am the grave 
of it.— Shakspeare. 


CURIOSITY. 
How many a noble art, now widely known, 
Owes its young impulse to this power alone! 
Sprague. 
Eve, 
With all the fruits of Eden blest, 
Save only one, rather than leave 
That one unknown, lost all the rest.— Moore. 


Conseal yersel’ as weel's ye can 
Fra’ critical dissection; 
But keek thro’ every other man 
With lengthened sly inspection.—Burns. 
He who would pry 
Behind the scenes oft sees a counterfeit.—Dryden. 
The inquiring spirit will not be controlled, 
We would inake certain all, and all behold. 
Sprague. 
The curious questioning eye, 
That plucks the heart of every mystery. 
Grenville Mellen. 
Faith we may boast, undarkened by a doubt, 
We thirst to find each awful secret out.— Sprague. 
The over-curious are not over-wise.— Messinger. 
I loathe that low vice, curiosity.—Byron. 


Curiosity ! who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt ?— Sprague. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAY AND JUNE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


PART I, 

“* JUNE, are the cattle watered?” 

The boy sitting on the stone wall, looking dreamily 
at the red west, did not answer, only turned his head 
absently, and then dropped slowly down upon the 
grass, and went off across the meadow. Old Farmer 
Hawes looked after him in troubled silence. 

The boy let down the meadow bars and went into 
the pasture. When he appeared again, driving the 
cows, the old man was absorbed in mending a flail, as 
he sat in the barn door, and did not raise his head; 
but if June had seen his face, he might have noticed 
that it was far more grave and meditative than usual. 

But June drove his cows down to the brook—or 
rather walked straight on behind the thirsty crea- 
tures who sought the water of their own accord—and 
did not notice much else beside his own thoughts. 
The red oriflamme of the west seemed to have a spell 
upon him. He walked with his eyes fixed upon it, 
and his face dreamy and absorbed, 

He might have been twelve years old—a slender 
little fellow, with his face, neck, and hands tanned 
brown as the russet leaves under his feet, and a torn 
straw hat shading his forehead. His. trowsers were 
turned up from his ankles, his feet bare, his jacket 
ragged. Yet there was something lithe, agile, almost 
graceful in the boy’s gait; he was very far from 
clownishness, even to the most careless beholder, and 
an artist-eye would have been delighted with the 
lad’s tout-ensemble, comprising as it did a view of the 
face's lower half, and slight glimpses of bright brown 
hair, curly and flossy as silk. 

But June did not know that he was handsome. He 
knew of little that he had not thought about more than 
of himself—unless it was his work, old Farmer Hawes 
might have said, sadly. 

He did neglect his work, there was no denying it, 
and they called him lazy. He would hang on the 
meadow bars and watch the shadows drift over the 
grass, while his rake lay among the new made hay, 
and the great black rain clouds were rising up from 
the east. He would be two hours going the mile to 
the village, because he loitered in the woods. He 
would slip from the ranks of workers at harvest-time 
and lie under the wall among the rvugh, sweet, dry 
ferns, seemingly doing nothing, but in reality gazing 





in a half-trance at the blue sky, and listening, as if 
out of the body, to the soft, sweet, summer sounds. 

So they called him lazy. When he waded in the 
pasture pools and brought home water-lilies, white 
and glittering, good Mrs. Hawes seized upon them in 
wrath, and threw them into the pigsty. She had no 
patience with the boy’s ways. 

Her husband had more tolerance. June, or Junius, 
was the son of his younger brother—the little black 
sheep of the family, who grew up never to redeem 
himself in the disapproving eyes of the thrifty farm 
folks about Lennox. He had the same ways that this 
boy had—was idle and always adream; would shirk 
his work to lie under the trees, and play truant from 
school to roam by the river. He would slip out of the 
window of his little room under the eaves at three 
o’clock in the morning, to bird’s-nest in the woods— 
and that just at ploughing time, when he was needed 
to drive the oxen. By-and-by he ran away for good 
and all. They heard of him afterwards as painting 
pictures in the city; finally, as having married the 
beautiful sister of a brother artist. Then for a long 
time came no tidings; but they had the idea that he 
was prospering, after his peculiar, hap-hazard fashion, 
until there one day came news that he and his wife 
were dead; they had left a little child, and unless he 
was claimed immediately he must be sent to the poor- 
house. None of the numerous brothers and sisters 
thought of taking up the burden excepting Joseph 
Hawes. He was ready, bering, how, a 
certain wild sweetness he had found at times in the 
scapegrace brother the others all disowned. So he 
journeyed to the city and brought out upon his farm 
the little waif of a baby, who was docile and charming 
enough while he was a baby. But what was good 
Farmer Hawes’s dismay to find his brother’s traits 
slowly but surely developing in this child as he grew 
older, The same distaste for his tasks—the same wild 
sweetness which the old man sometimes thought, if 
he could, only indulge it, would make his own rough 
life bright and beautiful as the white blossomed black- 
berry vines climbing through the stone wall made 
that sweet and fullof grace. But he fancied he could 
not afford picturesqueness, either tor himself or for 
the child. And not knowing what course to pursue, 
he stood simply nonplussed, while his good wife rated 
soundly his lack of strict measures with the boy. 
Strict measures he knew would never do—they had 
been tried with June’s father, and had ended in his 
escape from all family restraints. June must not 
run away as the other boy had done. He loved him, 
and he would have patience and try to make him 
out. For an unthrifty person was an enigma to a 
Hawes. 

As he sat there, mending his flail, that yellow 
September gloaming, he was trying patiently to make 
him out. Meanwhile, the boy stood by the brookside, 
with a green branch idly switching the insects from 
the cattle while they drank. When the red suddenly 
turned toa pale golden gray in the west, he roused 
from his abstraction and came back to his careless 
boy-nature, as shown in the painstaking way with 
which he demolished a certain huge blue-bottle fly, 
buzzing over Cherry's back, and then carelessly re- 
garded a swarm of mosquitoes which rendered a little 
heifer half-frantic. The creature plunged into the 
water up toher body, suddenly; then the boy shouted 
“Ho!” and gathering the cattle together, commenced 
to drive them slowly homeward. 

It was one of his wayward fancies that he did not 
guide them through the lane, but took them around 
by the road. In doing so he passed “Ansliee,” the 
country-seat of a wealthy judge. The place, with its 
stately walls of brown stone, its dark green glades, 
and foreign shade trees, was the boy’s special delight. 
As he passed the high iron gate, he saw two little 
figures standing there in the shadow of the acacia 
trees. Involuntarily he half stopped and looked at 
the children wistfully—two little girls, one in scarlet, 
the other in white. 

The latter was not pretty, a pale, delicate little 
thing; but the other was a wee beauty, with a sump- 
tuous, brunette red flashing in her pretty choek. She 
glanced at the boy, then turned away scornfully, 
pacing back and forth in the gateway with the air of 
a tiny stage queen, But the other, after looking 
steadily at the boy for a moment, said, softly and 
timidly: 

“Little boy, do you know where cardinal flowers 
grow?” 

June nodded. 

“ Over by the meadow brook and by the river.” 

“O, Claire!” rapturously turning to the scarlet 
princess, who deigned her no attention beyond a slight 
nod. Then to June: 

** Will you show us?” 

“Yes,” readily, his eyes fixed on the small stage 
queen. 

** Come, Claire!” cried the little one. 

The other raised her great black eyes scornfully. 

“Not with him.” 

“ But we don’t know the way, you know. O Claire, 
I want some—do come!” 

** You can go,” coldly, yet evidently tempted. 


“But we want you,” pleaded the little democrat, 
who had already taken June’s hand. 

“ What will you do with your cows?” to the boy, 
haughtily. 

“They'll go home themselves,” he answered. ‘1 
wish you’d come,” in open admiration. 

“Well,” reluctantly. “I shouldn’t think you'd 
touch his hand, May,” turning away her pretty head, 
and looking, with eyes that disdained everything, at 
the objects along the roadside. 

The boy, not seeming to mind her scorn of him, 
never once took his eyes off her as they walked. 








“TI think you’re too proud, Claire,” said little May, 
simply. 

The cattle were left by the roadside to find their 
way home, which, fortunately, they did. The child 


While she was singing she caught a glimpse of a 
feco with blue, intense eyes, which were looking at 
her very steadily. That was no uncommon thing, 





went over the meadows to the brook. The grass was 
damp with dew, and the kid shoes of the little girls 
were soon wet. 

“I can’t wet my feet,” said Claire, stopping; “I’d 
rather not have any flowers.” 

“I'll carry you if you’ll let me,” said June. 

She did not seem to hear, but after a moment, dur- 
ing which he watched her wistfully, stopped in her 
dainty steps, and said: 

“Well, if you’ll be very careful and not let me 
fall.” 

It was strange how the boy’s cheek flushed with a 
strange delight as he clasped and raised the slight 
form, feeling one small hand (’twas as white as the 
pond lilies, he thought,) rest on his shoulder. There 
was a faint, rich perfume about the patrician child, 
and the heritage of aristocratic beauty was already 
her’s. She seemed made of red and white roses to 
him. He put her down, at last, with a long sigh, as 
though he had come out of the sweet air of a hot- 
house. 

‘* Well, where are the flowers?” glancing about her, 

“T have found them,” cried little May, whom June 
had forgotten. She was kneeling in her wet shoes 
by the brookside, and trying to reach the scarlet ban- 
ners which hung over the water. In an instant 
she had lost her balance, and, with a cry, fell into the 
brook. 

The boy sprang and lifted her out, the chilly water 
falling from her in sheets, she crying in affright. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, trying to soothe her. “ Don’t 
ery; I’lltake you right home;” and he wrung the 
water out of her long, fair hair, and then stripped off 
his jacket and wrapped it around her. Then he took 
her up in his arms; she was smaller and lighter than 
the other. 

“How am J going across?” asked Claire, looking 
with alarm at the wet meadow she had just been borne 
over. 

“ We can go around by the road,” answered June; 
which he did, and delivered the little girls up toa 
messenger from Ansliee, who met them in wonder 
and affright, snatching May from his arms with very 
little ceremony, and no thanks, and disappearing 
within the great iron gate among the acacia trees and 
bay shrubs. The boy’s glance lingered last upon the 
snowy arms and scarlet silk that flitted, like an ole- 
ander blossom blown by the wind, out of his sight. 

He went home. The twilight had grown purple. 
There was the old red house and the barn and sheep 
pen, but he felt as if he had woke out of a dreain to 
find them in their places. 

He found his supper waiting on the table—a bowl 
of hasty pudding and milk. That was something 
strange; he had expected that Aunt Hawes would 
send him supperless to bed. While he was eating, his 
straw hat thrown down on the floor beside his chair, 
she came out from the sitting-room, and said that 
his uncle Joseph wanted to see him when he had done. 

When he went into the sitting-room, with its bright 
rag carpet, straight-back chairs, and green paper 
window-curtains, he found his uncle sitting at a table 
looking at some papers. 

“ June, boy,come here, Whatare these?” he said. 

The boy came to the table and saw what they were 
—his own rude drawings which he had kept hidden 
in a box up stairs, feeling that this development, like 
his father’s, would meet with noapproval. But there 
was no severity in the old man’s furrowed face. He 
looked grave, but not unkind. 

“When did you do them, boy? Here is the mill 
and the old elm; here the south knoll and the church- 
steeple beyond; and here’s the very old porch with the 
honeysuckle round it! It’s well done, boy. Why did 
you keep ’em hid from me?” 

“I thought that you wouldn’t like to have me do 
them,” answered June, and it was noticeable that the 
boy spoke with straightforward truth. 

*‘ Do you like to draw things in this way, June?” 

“ Like it?—I can’t help it!” 

One long look at the enthusiastic young face—then 
the old man drew a long sigh and pushed up his 
spectacles to gaze steadily at the boy as he spoke: 

“Well, then, I’ve made up my mind for you, my 
boy. You’ll never make a farmer; mind that. You 
know it,eh? Very well. Your mind runs on other 
things. I say itasno discredit to you, whatever other 
folks about here may think. You’re your father’s 
boy. Your father—well, I say he wasn’t understood. 
Why not paint pictures if a man’s got the gift for it? 
All any of us get is our daily bread—you’ll get that at 
painting; I doubt, though, if ever you'll get it at 
farming. Hear this, then: You'll go to the city and 
learn to be an artist, if that’s what you want. And 
you’ll have my blessing, too, boy. I'll not be hard 
on you because you'll not till the ground. Go, and 
come home here to your old uncle when you like,” 
and the old man put his heavy hand on the light hair 
over the astonished eyes and flushed cheeks. 

The boy was full of a strange gladness as he crept 
away—going up to his little bed in the attic, and 
lying there to shed some strange tears. Perhaps 
they were of excitement—perhaps of joy—but he 
thought most continually of proud little Claire Ansliee, 
with her small, superb face, her snow-flake hand, 
scarlet robing. Anartist. Would she scorn him and 
then? 


PART II. 
TEN years later Judge Ansliee gave a party. His 
magnificent rooms were crowded, and Claire, his ouly 
daughter, was the bell®. 





but how the face seemed familiar to her. And 
that was not remarkable. She had a thousand ad- 
mirers whom she hardly knew by sight, just remem- 
bered dimly as men who had bowed before her, lost 
their hearts, and gone away in despair. But this im- 
pression was different. She spoke to a slight, pale 
girl of exceeding loveliness, who stood near, and said: 

“May, who is that young man by the door, with 
&@ Raphael face and such beautiful hair? There, he 
is looking this way.” 

“ June Hawes, the artist. Your father knows him 
—he likes him, too. That forest scene was his, you 
know, which he bought for the library.” 

“Indeed? I know—yes. May, you may introduce 
him if he asks;” and she turned to the piano again. 

He did ask. Judge Ansliee had introduced him to 
May—he came up with her. 

He was bewildered by the beauty which bewildered 
everybody. He fellin love, passionately, agonizingly. 
Yet he did not dare open his lips. 

Claire Ansliee? She conceived a strange interest 
in this one out of her innumerable admirers. Per- 
haps it wasa matter of temperament—perhaps she 
had a heart, after all, people thought, looking on. 

One day she visited his studio with her father and 
May. There was a picture upen the easel from which 
June arose. She stopped before it, her splendid eyes 
dilating. A lone, warm sky, in a yellow gloaming, a 
sweep of low, open country, a gray stone house, half 
hidden by trees, a road, meadows—lush, green mead- 
ows, where a lythe, brown-cheeked boy trampled 
through the grass, bearing a dainty, scarlet-robed 
maiden, while another little tigure flitted at his side. 

Claire Ansliee looked at the group in silence. She 
did not hear her father’s eulogy of the work’s artistic 
points; she seemed lost to all around her until she 
suddenly raised her magnificent eyes to the flushed 
and eloquent face beside her. 

“It was you?” she said, softly, 

“It was 1,” he answered. 

“And why did you paint it?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

A week later a circlet of plain gold gleamed on the 
hand of Claire Ansliee where all had expected to see 
the diamond of some millionaire. 











PART III. 


“ THEY are very poor, those people living in that 
alley—and they are suffering for bread. I promised 
them to come and bring a doctor for the man, but I 
really cannot walk across the room.” And May 
Churcbill, who had that morning met with an acci- 
dent and sprained her ankle, looked anxiously from 
the pair of lovers sitting before the fire to the dark 
prospect out of doors. 

Claire looked up from her embroidery. 

“Of course you can’t go, May. And if you were 
well, it storms.” 

“ What is that, Claire, when children are suffering 
for bread and their father for help in sickness? I 
I should goif Icould. O, I ought to go!” 

“I will go,” said June Hawes, rising somewhat re- 
luctantly from the comfortable fauteuil where he had 
been feasting his eyes on his betrothed. “Of course 
some one ought to go, May; you are quite right,” yet 
he could not, in his dream of happiness, get into a 
glow on the subject. He went into the hall for his 
wrappings, and came back putting them on slowly 
among May’s many thanks and directions. 

“T think you’re very fuolish, June, to go out in this 
storm,” said Claire from the hearth. “The people 
will get along somehow.” 

“That doesn’t sound benevolent,” observed June, 
bending devotedly over her chair on his way out. 

“O, well, I don’t think that I am benevolent,” an- 
swered the beauty, carelessly. ‘May does the be- 
nevolence for the family.” 

He was gone along time. At teatime he had not 
made his appearance to repast. But in the evening 
there came a note for May. It read as follows: 


“DEAR May :—I cannot see you for fear of expos- 
ing you and Claire to danger. The doctor whom I 
procured tor the sick man, and attended to his bed- 
side, pronounced the case a decided one of small pox. 
You understand why I take his advice and keep my- 
self cicse in my rooms for the present. Don’t be too 
anxious, and break it gently to Claire. 

“ JUNE.” 

Two weeks later he was ina raving delirium with 
the malignant disorder. His friends were struck with 
horror—no one would go near him in the first panic. 

* But you, Claire,” entreated May, “ you whoare to 
be his wife—you ought to go!” 

“ Me?” screamed Ciaire. ‘ Why, I should take it 
—I know I should! How can you say such a thing, 
May? What if 1 am going to marry him? I’m not 
obliged to kill myself for him, or, worse still, make 
myself a fright.” 

So May went. Her friends remonstrated, but she 
paid no attention to them. If above compassion and 
duty there lay another motive for doing this thing, 
she did not acknowledge it, even to herself. She 
went into the sick chamber, accompanied only by an 
old woman whe had had the disorder and was out of 
danger, and remained in the otherwise deserted house 
for six weeks. 

She was ill then. The disease did not attack her, 
but a long, nervous fever shut her up to sickness and 
suffering for weeks and months. O, the dreadful 
nights in which nothing would compose the throbbing 
head or relieve the tense nerves! 

“Too severely tasked—too severely tasked ever to 










































































get over it,” the doctor satd, looking at the pallid fee 
with its constantly contracted brow, ‘There has 
been some thetital strain beside the physical one—and 
too mtich of bothtoo thich,” 

They thought he meant that she Would die, but she 
did not die. One day she awoke from what seemed 
to her a long, troubled sleep. Too weak to speak or 
move, she lay and looked abottt her. 

he roott was white, ard still, and fresh, The long 
muslin curtains waved in the breeze and brought to 
her the scent of the dew-wet garden. There were 
flowers beside the bed also, roses and heliotrope. She 
wondered who put them there, and too weak to think 
more, she lay still with folded hands and soft, slow 
breath. 

Suddenly there was a sound in the room, a quick, 
light step, a face bent over her, earnest eyes looked 
into hers, She smiled faintly, and there was a quick, 
glad cry, yet soft: 

“My darling, my darling!” 

The fuceit was gone—but whose? Familiar, yet 
unrecoghizable—was her mind failing her? 

Then she slept for long hours, It was day again 
when she awoke. Her friends were all around her— 
all but two. They let hor talk a little. Was Claire 
married? It was strange—but she asked that ques- 
tioff first—and they told her yes. Then that was why 
they were not there, Claire and June, She turned 
on her pillow and closed her eyes, 

In a fortnight she was able to go down stairs. As 
Judge Ansliece carried her down the stairs, he said: 

‘You must expect to find June changed, Cecil. 
It will not trouble you?” He was there then. 

“No,” she answered. 

For days she had known that he must be changed 
—grown cold—or he would have come to see her, or 
at least have sent a word of greeting. But what 
could she expect? He was just married and happy— 
he had no thoughts to spare for any one but Claire. 
That is why she said “‘ No” so readily, and was car- 
ried into the library where the broad summer sun- 
shine was streaming. It fell full upon a figure 
standing by the window. May gazed. 

« June,” she faltered, at last. 

He came forward. She knew then what her uncle 
meant by “ change.” And it was the face she had 
seen at her bedside that first conscious day. He took 
her hands. 

“ Little May!” 

“And you are not gone, June?” she said. 

“The old June has gone, and another has taken 
his place. Perhaps you will learn to like him a little 
after atime. He means to be very good to you, little 
saviour.” 

“What, June?” 

“You saved my life, you know. The disease has 
spoiled my face—Claire doesn’t kiss me now. She is 
married, you know.” 

“Yes, they toldme. I hope you will be very happy, 
June.” 

“T shall be happy, I think. Itis worth some loss 
to find out what she is worth to me.” 

“ Claire is beautiful—it must be pleasant to be so 
beautiful,” thoughtfully. 

“She is handsome; you are beautiful, May, with 
your little tender mouth and suffering cheek, and 
eyes as clear in their truth as the old rock spring on 
my brother’s farm. Did you ever see it, May?” 

“Yes. You can always see the blue sky in it.” 

A look of longing came over her face. 

“May, what is it?” watching her as a mother 
watches her child. 

“1 want to go away off in the country, where it is 
green and still, and I can be alone.” 

“Will you go and stay with my cousins? They 
will take good care of you, sweet, for my sake.” 

She looked surprised. 

“0, I remember! Then they know that I took 
care of you? It was nothing to do, June—and there 
was no one else to do it.” 

“ Nothing to do, little pale face?” 

“T liked to do it,” turning away her face. “If 
Claire had gone, she might have taken the disease 
and spoiled her face. You would not have liked 
that?” 

“No, that would have been a pity.” 

“If uncle is willing I will go up to Lennox, June.” 

“T'll not let you talk any more now, then. You 
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must be tired.” 

She fell asleep with his hand on her head. | 

June was absent for a few days. Then he came to | 
take her to Lennox—they all thought it would be | 
good for her. The day was fine, the carriage easy; | 
she was happy, somehow, in spite of all. | 

Perhaps it was for that reason that she did not talk; | 
perhaps it was because there was nothing that she | 
cared to talk about. She sat silent, looking at the | 
billowy fields of red clover, the hovering blue sky, the | 
bowery elms, and the lakes all agold in the sunshine, 
while the carriage bowled smoothly along the brown, 
broad road, and her companion sat mute beside her. 
But she asked, suddenly : 

“Whyam I going away without seeing Claire? 
Where is she?” 

“ Gone to Washington.” 

“ Who is with her?” 

* Her husband, Colonel Hartley.” 

There waa a long silence. May no longer saw the 
sky and fields—all the world seemed whirling. She 
had misunderstood so much! June was not Claire's 
husband—that was the main thought. 

“ Did you quarrel with Claire?” she asked, at last. 

“Quarrel with her? No, fursooth. She did not 
love me with a scarred face, and we parted—that is 
all.” 

* Just for that?” 
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get over it,” the doctor said, looking at the pallid face 
with its constantly contracted brow, “There has 
been some thetital strain beside the physical one—atid 
too mtich of both—too thuch,” 

They thought he meant that she Would die, but she 
did not die. One day she awoke from what seemed 
to her a long, troubled sleep. Too weak to speak or 
move, she lay and looked abottt her. 

he room was white, and still, and fresh. ‘Thelong 
muslin curtains waved in the breeze and brought to 
her the scent of the dew-wet garden. There were 
flowers beside the bed also, roses and heliotrope. She 
wondered who put them there, and too Weak to think 
more, she lay still with folded hands and soft, slow 
breath. 

Suddenly there was a sound in the room, a quick, 
light step, a face bent over her, earnest eyes looked 
into hers, She smiled faintly, and there was a quick, 
glad cry, yet soft: 

“My darling, my darling!” 

The facemit was gone—but whose? Familiar, yet 
unrecoghizable—was her mind failing her? 

Then she slept for long hours. It was day again 
when she awoke. Her frionds were all arcund her— 
all but two. They let her talk a little. Was Claire 
married? It was strange—but she asked that ques- 
tioff first—and they told her yes. Then that was why 
they were not there, Claire and June. She turned 
on her pillow and closed her eyes, 

In a fortnight she was able to go down stairs. As 
Judge Anslice carried her down the stairs, he said: 


“You must expect to find June changed, Cecil. 
It will not trouble you?” He was there then. 

“No,” she answered. 

For days she had known that he must be changed 
—grown cold—or he would have come to see her, or 
at least huve sent a word of greeting. But what 
could she expect? He was just married and happy— 
he had no thoughts to spare for any one but Claire. 
That is why she said “‘ No” so readily, and was car- 
ried into the library where the broad summer sun- 
shine was streaming. It fell full upon a figure 
standing by the window. May gazed. 

“ June,” she faltered, at last. 

He came forward. She knew then what her uncle 
meant by “ change.” And it was the face she had 
seen at her bedside that first conscious day. He took 
her hands, 

“ Little May!” 

“And you are not gone, June?” she said. 

“The old June has gone, and another has taken 
his place. Perhaps you will learn to like him a little 
after a time. He means to be very good to you, little 
saviour.” 

“What, June?” 

** You saved my life, you know. The disease has 
spoiled my face—Claire doesn’t kiss me now. She is 
married, you know.” 

“Yes, they toldme. LI hope you will be very happy, 
June.” 

“T shall be happy, I think. Itis worth some loss 
to find out what she is worth to me.” 

“Claire is beautiful—it must be pleasant to be so 
beautiful,” thoughtfully. 

“She is handsome; yow are beautiful, May, with 
your little tender mouth and suffering cheek, and 
eyes as clear in their truth as the old rock spring on 
my brother’s farm. Did you ever see it, May?” 

“Yes. You can always see the blue sky in it.” 

A look of longing came over her face. 

“May, what is it?” watching her as a mother 
watches her child. 

“I want to go away off in the country, where it is 
green and still, and I can be alone.” 

“Will you go and stay with my cousins? They 
will take good care of you, sweet, for my sake.” 

She looked surprised. 

“O, I remember! Then they know that I took 
care of you? It was nothing to do, June—and there 
was no one else to do it.” 

“Nothing to do, little pale face?” 

“Tliked to do it,” turning away her face. “If 
Claire had gone, she might have taken the disease 
and spoiled her face. You would not have liked 
that?” 

“No, that would have been a pity.” 

“Tf uncle is willing I will go up to Lennox, June.” 

“Til not let you talk any more now, then. You 
must be tired.” 

She fell asleep with his hand on her head. 

June was absent tur a few days, Then he came to 
take her to Lennox—they all thought it would be 
good for her. The day was fine, the carriage easy; 
she was happy, somehow, in spite of all. 

Perhaps it was for that reason that she did not talk; 
perhaps it was because there was nothing that she 
cared to talk about. She sat silent, looking at the 
billowy fields of red clover, the hovering blue sky, the 
bowery elms, and the lakes all agold in the sunshine, 
while the carriage bowled smoothly along the brown, 
broad road, and her companion sat mute beside her. 
But she asked, suddenly: 

“Why am I going away without seeing Claire? 
Where is she?” 

“Gone to Washington.” 

* Who is with her?” 

‘Her husband, Colonel Hartley.” 

There was a long silence. May no longer saw the 
sky and fields—all the world seemed whirling. She 
had misunderstood so much! June was not Claire’s 
husband—that was the main thought. 

‘Did you quarrel with Claire?” she asked, at last. 

“Quarrel with her? No, fursooth. She did not 
love me with a scarred face, and we parted—that is 
all.” 

* Just for that?” 


“Por that only, But I lay nv blame on her, May. 
I would not look well beside such a beauty, and she 
knew it. It is just as well—it is better. Ihave my 
art, you know, and I think you like me just as well, 
May.” 

“ Just as well, June.” 

Ah, they were proud of their scapegrace boy at 
Lennox—no snob, after all~—coming back among them 
without the beauty they did not miss, and with a 
heart for old Uncle Joseph which surpassed all he 
had known in affection. He was half blind, but when 
his boy sat on the stone of the porch at his feet, he 
would draw his bright hair through his fumbling 
fingers, and seeing dimly how fair it was, say 
brokenly : 

‘*T never was sorry I let ye go, lad—never, never.” 

O, the long, rich summer! In it May grew to a 
strange, new beauty. Some secret happiness made 
her lips and cheeks rival the wild scarlet roses of the 
porch which grew with the old honeysuckle vine. 
And one day when she stood there, June came out, 
and, gazing upon her, forgot the scarred face she 
never thought of, and exclaimed: 

“Tlove you!” 

She put up to his neck her fond arms. 

“And I love you, June. I have loved you ever 
since you were a little boy and drove old Joseph’s 
cows.” 

She was so beautiful that June could not forget the 
scarred face. He said so at last. She looked up ear- 
nestly: 

“ June, if it had not been for that, and what caused 
that, you would have married Claire instead of me. 
And what should I have done then?” kissing him. 

And they live happy to-day in the old place. June 
paints his pictures there—makes madonnas of May 
and her child—a very common fault with artists, but 
no fault with June Hawes. The suffering which the 
old doctor declared May would never get over, sub- 
dues tothe most perfect sweetness the radiant blonde 
beauty of the young mother. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY COUSINS. 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM. 





I wAs home at last, after ten years of wandering. 
At home, yet alone in the world. Though I[ had 
everything except friends, I would have given all for 
something to love, some one to love me. A stranger 
in my native place, and still an invalid from the effects 
of the terrible Indian fever which had lately prostra- 
ted me, I dreaded living in the old house occupied 
only by servants. 

T had an uncle in K—— whom I had not seen since 
achild. He had married a widow with two little 
girls. I wondered if he had yet room in his heart to 
find a place for the nephew he used to love. Ilonged 
to be among friends, and thought I might find them 
in Uncle James and his family. I wrote to him, in- 
viting myself to go out for a short time, adding that 
I would start that very day. In truth I was afraid 
to await an answer, lest some troublesome circum- 
stance should shut me up at home. But when fairly 
on my way I troubled myself somewhat about my 
probable reception, and devotedly hoped the two lit- 
tle girls would be decently quiet. 

It was night when I arrived in K——. Uncle James 
met me with a hearty greeting at the station, and 
after a very short drive, ushered me into his well- 
lighted sitting-room and introduced me to his wife 
and two daughters. 

Mrs. Gray, Uncle James’s wife, was a fair-looking 
woman, of soft and pleasant speech, and won my 
heart immediately by her gentle, motherly ways. 
Bel, the eldest daughter, was a tall, graceful girl, 
with a complexion like wax, and clear, dark eyes, 
which drooped their rich lashes heavily upon her ex- 
quisitely rounded cheek; and the most beautiful and 
perfect hand that ever sported with a needle, toyed 
gracefully with the knitting she seemed to be intent 
on. I could not help watching its white, glancing 
beauty. Indeed, I was so much taken up by thoughts 
of Bel, that I scarcely bestowed a second glance upon 
Ethel, the second daughter, who need not have been 
contrasted with Bel’s beauty to be called plain. At 
supper, which was soon announced, I could but notice 
the difference between the two. Ethel was not only 
plain, but exceedingly awkward, while Bel was the 
embodiment of grace. . Uncle James and Aunt Mary 
talked to me about my journeyings, my lonely return, 
and other things, but I’m sure I couldn’t have re- 
peated a word the next moment, so perfectly en- 
grossed was I by the beautiful eldest daughter. 





The heat of the summer was gone, and it was the 
pleasantest time in the year for the long, delightful 
rambles we took over field and hill. Ethel scarcely 
ever accompanied us, but one day we had all been 
rambling in the wood that skirted Round Pond, a 
beautiful sheet of water that lay near uncle’s resi- 
dence, and as we strolled homeward we stopped to 
look over the bank into its quiet depths. 

“O,” said Bel, “ do you see those beautiful flowers 
| further down on the bank? How fresh and bright 
they look! Can you not get me some?” 

‘**O Bel, it’s dangerous. The bank is steep, and he 
would be sure to fall.” 

Before Ethel had finished her remonstrance I was 
half way down, holding by the twigs growing up 
there, and grasping for the flowers. The bank was 
not only steep, but there was no firm fvothold on it. 
I slipped and fell. * * * ad 








T awoke and lay languidly on my pillow, without 
wish or power to talse my head. Suddenly voices in 
the next room met my ear, and I could but hear what 
they were saying. 

“Do, Bel, goin and stay with him while I help 
mother finish the baking, for I’m afraid he may need 
something.” 

“Poh! he will not know itif he does. He is deliri- 
ous all the time. How can I read in there and he all 
the time raving about somebody or other?” 

“QO, for shame, Bel! You know he means you! 
When he was well you were glad tolay by your book, 
interesting as it might be, for him.” 

Of course, and shall be again when he comes to 
his senses. He is rich and worth putting up one’s 
book for. But if you think I’m going in there to read 
now, you are mistaken; so go yourself if you’re afraid 
to leave him.” 

I heard a soft footfall in my room, then some one 
bent over me(I had shut my eyes as though sleep- 
ing), and close to my forehead was bent a soft cheek, 
wet, too! It was only for a moment, but it thrilled 
me, knowing those tears had fallen for me. 

As she turned to go noisclessly out, I opened my 
eyes. Yes, it was Ethel gliding softly away. I heard 
her say as she entered the other apartment: 

“O Bel, he is sleeping sweetly! I am so thankful! 
Now I'll help mother finish, and then I’ll come and 
sit by him while he sleeps.” 

“No, you needn’t. I'll goand change my dress and 
comb my hair, and go myself. Perhaps he will know 
us when he wakes.” 

Then I slept, and when I opened my eyes again, I 
saw Aunt Mary and the girls sitting in the room at 
work. 

Aunt Mary came to the bed and laid her hand on 
my forehead, saying, tenderly: 

“You have been sick a long time, but you are better 
now, and must be very careful. Do not talk, but let 
everything rest till you are a little stronger.” 

I was going to ask some questions in regard to my 
illness, but shut my lips again and kept quiet; but 
my gaze wandered to Bel who sat near me. She 
raised her beautiful eyes, full of tears, from her work, 
and smiled, then drooped her long lashes again and 
worked on quietly. I did not watch the soft, white, 
flitting hands, as it had once been my joy to do, but 
my glance wandered to the window where Ethel sat, 
and though she did not raise her eyes, I watched her 
asshe worked. Her face, itseemed to me, was thinner 
and paler than I had ever seen it, but her light brown 
hair was brushed back in the same glossy waves from 
her white forehead. I fell asleep watching her, and 
dreamed she was trying to pull me out of the water, 
but Bel held her back, and kept calling on me to get 
her some flowers which I could not reach. 

Several weeks passed, during which I gained rapid- 
ly. Bel was all attention, and was always alone with 
me in the forenoon. Once it would have filled me 
with joy to have her near me; now I cared no more 
for her than 1 should for a great, beautiful, waxen 
doll, and [ hailed the afternoon with pleasure, for it 
always brought Aunt Mary and Ethel. One of the 
girls read aloud, and thus the hours passed very 
pleasantly. 

At last I was able to go about again. The leaves 
had all fallen, and everytning looked blank and drear 
out of doors. I told them one morning as we sat at 
breakfast that I must soon go home. I dreaded the 
coming winter, and should not have the heart to go 
home alone after the snow came. 

Aunt Mary and Uncle James protested that I 
should stay with them all winter, and Bel joined her 
soft, pleading voice, and, as she laid her little snowy 
hand on mine caressingly, there was something in her 
face that told me I need not go alone. Ethel said 
nothing, and I did not dare look at her to read what 
I hoped her face expressed. I thanked them all, but 
did not say whether 1 would stay. 

“If I return alone, Uncle James, it will be because 
Ethel wills it. Say, Ethel, must I go back alone, or 
will you go with me?” 

She raised her beautiful eyes, but they could not 
bear my look of admiration and love, and she bent 
her head over upon the table and sobbed aloud. 

In another moment we were alone, and I went and 
leaned over her and Jaid my hand on her head. 

‘Ethel, Ethel, do not mind what I said. Forget it. 
Do not distress yourself, because you give me pain. 
If you do not love me I can go away, and you must 
forget all about it.” 

Up, like a flash, came the sunny brown head, anda 
broad, beautiful smile flashed over her face. 

* But I do love you, cousin Gerald. What then?” 

I began to see how matters stood. I caught her in 
my arms and clasped her close, then held her off that 
I might look at her. She bore the scrutiny blushing 
and smiling through her tears. 

I will not attempt to tell the many foolish things I 
said and did, for what matters it? We were mar- 
ried and went home before the snow fell, and the 
dreary old house has taken on a new aspect since the 
sunshine has been flitting through its great dark 
rooms. Love is a wonderful beautifier, they say, and 
Ethel, too, has grown pretty beneath its magic influ- 
ence. Her sunny hair lies in the same shining waves 
across her foréhead, and her happy, cheerful face 
beams with an undying beauty. Her smooth, white, 
shapely hands could bear comparison with Bel’s own. 
But do I love my littie darling better for that? No, 
indeed! But she is a true, loving woman, my own 
“ pearl of price.”” God bless her, my Ethel! 





The faculty of reason, like that of memory, is lost 
by lack of exercise. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, 

OF the continental army during the American Rev- 
olution, and previously an officer in the old French 
war, in Canada, was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1734. He came to America in 1755 with Admiral 
Boscawen. He served as a lieutenant under General 
Wolfe, who fell in the aasault on Quebec, September 
13th, 1759; where he distinguished himself as a young 
officer of high military acquirements. After the 
peace between France and England, in 1763, he was 
appointed to the command of the troops stationed at 
Fort Ligonier, in Pennsylvania. He soon afterwards 
retired from the army, and was elected to various offi- 
ces of responsibility by his fellow-citizens. In 1775, 
he was appointed secretary to the commissioners del- 
egated by Congress to make a treaty with the Indians 
at Fort Pitt, in the discharge of which duty he gave 
great satisfaction for his fidelity and correctness. At 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war he ar- 
dently espoused the cause of the colonies, and in Jan- 
uary, 1776, he was appointed a colonel in the conti- 
nental army, with instructions to raise a regiment, 
which he soon accomplished and marched with them 
into Canada, where he rendered very important ser- 
vices. In August, 1776, he was appointed by Congress 
brigadier general, and was actively engaged in the 
main army under General Washington in the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton. On the 19th of February, 
1777, Congress honored him with a commission as a 
major general, and on the fifth of June he was order- 
ed by Major General Schuyler to the command of Ti- 
conderoga. On the 12th of June he reached that post, 
and found the garrison of about two thousand men 
badly equipped, in want of clothing, and almost desti- 
tute of ammunition and stores. 

On the 2dof July, the British army of ten thousand 
men under General Burgoyne were approaching the 
garrison, and on the 3d and 4th they had gained a de- 
cided advantage in possessing themselves of the 
heights which commanded the defences of the garri- 
son. General St. Clair used every exertion to animate 
his troops, and every man was ordered to be alert 
and vigilant. On the 5th of July, a council of officers 
determined to evacuate the place that night. Gen- 
eral St. Clair with his army retreated through the 
woods to New Hampshire, pursued by a large detach- 
ment of Burgoyne’s army. His rear guard, com- 
manded by Colonel Francis, was overtaken, and on 
the 7th, a very close and severe engagement took 
place, in which bloody conflict the brave Colonel 
Francis fell, with many other valuable officers, while 
fighting with great gallantry. After a bold defence 
and losing about three hundred in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, they made a successful retreat to Fort 
Edward, where on the 12th, General St. Clair arrived 
with the remains of his army, greatly distressed and 
worn down by fatigue. For this misfortune he was 
much censured, and suspended from his command; 
notwithstanding which, like a true patriot, he never 
quitted the army, but was with Washington at the 
battle of Brandywine, which took place on the 10th 
of September, 1778. 

In October, 1778, after having for more than a year 
been suspended from military command, General St. 
Clair was acquitted by a court-martial with the high- 
est honor, of the charge against him of needlessly 
evacuating the post at Ticonderoga. His masterly 
defence before the court displayed his correct princi- 
ples, integrity and sound judgment. 

In 1780, he was ordered to &command in Rhode 
Island, but his services were not required. In 1781, 
he was with the Pennsylvania troops at Philadelphia, 
for the protection of Congress. He joined the army 
before Yorktown, a few days before the surrender of 
that post by the British, and shared in the glory of 
that splendid victory. From Yorktown he was or- 
dered to join thc Southern army under General 
Greene. With a considerable force, having under 
his command six regiments and ten pieces of artille- 
ry, he joined General Greene at Jacksonville, near 
Savannah, and remained with him during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

After peace was concluded, General St. Clair re- 
sided in Pennsylvania. In 1776, he was elected to 
Congress; in 1787, he was elected president of that 
body, succeeding Nathaniel Gorham. In 1788, he was 
appointed governor of the North-western Territory, 
which office he held till 1802. In 1791, as commander 
of the furces against the Indians, he suffered a most 
disastrous defeat. In 1802, Ohio was admitted as a 
State into the Union. General St. Clair declined 
being a candidate for governor, and retired from of- 
fice in embarrassed circumstances, and the last years 
of his life were spent in useless efforts to obtain from 
Congress a sum of money advanced by him for the 
enlistment of soldiers, in 1776. In 1817, the claim 
was adjusted by the payment of about the principal ; 
he also was granted a pension of sixty dollars per 
month in his eighty-third year, which he enjoyed 
but a short time, as he died at Laurel Hill, near 
Philadelphia, August 31, 1818, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. 





UsE OF KNOWLEDGE.—Some men think that the 
gratification of curiosity is the end of knowledge; 
some the love of fame; some the pleasure of dispute: 
some the necessity of supporting themselves by their 
knowledge: but the reai use of al) knowledge is this, 
that we should dedicate that reason which was given 
us by God to the use and advantage of man, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PRESIDENT’S RIDE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Out of the capital, solemnly, slowly, 
Under the fall of the soft spring rain, 

Rides the good president—bells toll him lowly, 
Statesmen and warriors follow his train. 


Over the continent as he advances, 
Minute-guns wake at the roll of his car, 

Night flies his path at the torch's wild glances, 
Dirges die into the west faint and far. 


Slowly he rides through the grief of a nation, 
Greeted with sobs, and waved onward with sighs; 

State after State takes her sorrowful station, 
Guarding the place where the martyred one lies. 


O forests, bend silently down as he passes, 

Hush all your singing birds, check your bright streams! 
Prairies, lie mute, or but sigh through your grasses— 

We shall ne’er see him again but in dreams! 


Rivers, flow ling'ringly through the dim arches, 
While the land's father is borne o'er your tides! 

Winds, tune your breathing to funeral marches, 
Herald the chief who so solemnly rides! 


Violets, hide your sweet eyes till our master, 

Sightless and pale, past your hillets has gone! 
Weep, April clouds, while our weeping flows faster— 
* Blest is the corpse that the rain rains on!"* 


O Father Abraham, peace to thy slumbers, 
Humblest of magistrates, truest of men! 

With the pure names which thy fatherland numbers, 
Thine she records with unfaltering pen! 


Faith lifts the sadness our spirits depressing ; 
Accidents are not in God's lofty plan; 

Down with the thunderbolt showers the blessing : 
Truth is not pierced through the flesh of a man. 


While our tears fall 'twixt the darkness that’s going, 
And the new brightness just bursting in air, 

Lo, how the arch of the future is glowing! 
Our sorrow, transfigured, stands radiant there. 





OUR NEW BEARER. 
A TALE OF LIFE IN CALCUTTA. 


OR eer 
BY J. M. LAVELETTE, 


PRR Iemm 


In a not very long residence in Calcutta, we had 
changed our bearer several times. The first that we 
had took advantage of our ignorance as new-comers, 
to prefer his own ease to our interests; but as we 
grew wiser and more experienced, we discovered this 
failing, and at once gave him his jawab, or dismissal. 
The second wasa Hindu ofa very high caste (which 
fact, however, did not prevent him eating any sweet- 
meat or delicacy on which he could lay his hands), 
and as we felt that the requirements of his conscience 
and our service could not be satisfied by the same 
individual, we accordingly gave him warning. Short- 
ly before the departure of bearer No. 2, an applicant 
for his place arrived. Making the usual salaam he 
handed me his chittis, or written testimonials of ser- 
vice, which were very satisfactory; but in reality 
they prove very little, as any one who wants them 
can buy or hire them in the bazaar, or borrow them 
from a friend, and of course we had no means of 
identifying the man with the individual whose praises 
were sung so highly in the documents I read. The 
only protection, and it is but slight, that a master has 
against fraud, is to keep all his servants’ chittis until 
they leave him; and it sometimes happens that, 
when a servant understands this, he declines a sit- 
uation he has just accepted, in order that he may 
regain the testimonials he has presented as his own, 
and restore them to their proper owner. It is always 
safe to engage a servant with a character from an 
English friend, but any one who has fortunately 
secured a good servant, naturally wishes to keep him 
for himself, and our friends (from the short time we 
had been in India) were few, and none had bearers 
to recommend. 

I was on the point of engaging him, when my 
wife interrupted me by begging me not to do so, as 
she thought he had a bad countenance, and was cer- 
tain no good would come of it. 

“ Why, Alice,” I said, ‘‘ what good can you expect? 
so long as the man does his work, and obeys my or- 
ders, we require nothing more. We shall have no 
nonsense about caste with him ; and, at all events, if 
we find we don’t like him, we can easily get rid of 
him.” : P 

My wife was silent, but not (I fancied) convinced. 
Atter a pause, she said, ‘ Well, engage him if you 
choose; but to please me, load your revolver, for 
when you are away I shall be terrified if that man is 
sitting at the door, and I have nothing to protect 
myself with.” 

I laughed at her fears, but promised to do as she 
wished, and arranged that the man should come the 
next day but one; for we were going to change our 
rooms in the morning, and wished to be settled be- 
fore he came. Our old rooms had only a north aspect, 
and as in the hot weather the evening breeze is 
always from the south, we had long wanted to make 
a change. A family going to England had that 
morning left a boarding-house in the same street as 
ours, belonging to the same proprietor, and we at 


once decided to move into the vacant rooms, which | 


were larger and loftier than ours, and consisted of a 
bed-room and dining-room, a drawing-room and two 
bath-rooms, opening into a large verandah facing the 


south, to which the bheestee, or water-carrier, when 
supplying water for our baths, had easy access by @ 
ladder concealed by a tree overshadowing it, where a 
colony of crows had settled: my dressing-room con- 
nected the drawing-room with one of the bath-rooms. 
The ground-floor and upper story were untenanted, 
so we were the only occupants of the house No. 18, 
— street, Chowringhee. This we considered to be 
an advantage, being, as it were, the sole tenants of a 
large house, and paying so moderately for the 
privilege. 

At about four o’clock in the morning a small army 
of coolies, commanded by our departing bearer, who 
considered himself to be of entirely different flesh 
and blood to such low caste individuals, moved all 
our belongings, piano, books, clothes, crockery, etc., 
into our new rooms, where we were comfortably seated 
at breakfast by eight o’clock, thoroughly appreciat- 
ing the delicious mango fish caught that morning in 
the Hooghley, and resembling but far surpassing the 
smelt. Our favorite fruit, the lichi, was on the table, 
which, when its rough skIn is removed, looks and 
tastes like a very large and fine-flavored grape. 


Having finished breakfast and called for the finger- 
glasses, which in India are always used after every 
meal, my wife proposed that we should invite the 
Barlows to dinner for the next night. Major and 
Mrs. Barlow had been long in India. During the 
mutiny they were at Sealkote, where they fortunately 
escaped being murdered, when the native troops 
broke out there. They had been fellow-passengers 
with us from England, and we had formed a friend- 
ship with them on the voyage, which had been 
thoroughly cemented in Calcutta, where we had 
derived the greatest benefit from their kindness and 
experience. I gave a ready assent tu her proposal, 
and she wrote Mrs. Barlow a note and sent it by the 
bearer, who quickly returned with an answer accept- 
ing our invitation, and* saying they would call for us 
to drive with them on the course, for they knew we 
preferred their carriage to our own humble but more 
economical buggy. 

We then went through our rooms, making order 
out of the chaos left by the coolies. All the windows 
were shut, and the green Venetian shutters (called 
jhilmils) reaching to the ground, were closed, and 
admitted none of the glare which, reflected from the 
white buildings on all sides, would otherwise have 
penetrated through the verandah into the room, and 
heated it in spite of the monotonous and regular 
swing of the large punkah, which being about five 
yards long and one wide, was suspended from the 
ceiling. 

The short period of our residence in India had not 
dispelled the timidity my wife naturally felt on her 
arrival, and she quickly perceived that the shutters 
of the four drawing-room windows, and of the bath- 
room opening on the verandah, could not be fastened 
in any way, and that, as the verandah was easily 
accessible by the ladder I have mentioned, there was, 
in fact, nothing to prevent a man surprising us at 
any time. She said that she could never bear to pass 
anight in the rooms unless the windows were se- 
curely fastened; indeed, it really was not prudent to 
do so, for though I felt as safe in Calcutta as I 
should have done in any English town, yet robberies 
had not been of unfrequent occurrence during the 
cold weather, and a treacherous and deliberate mur- 
der by a native servant at Garden Reach had alarmed 
the whole Europ ity. 

Calling the inevitable bearer, I sent him at once to 
fetch a native blacksmith. After about two hours’ 
absence, which was, of course, plausibly explained 
by the “ mild Hindu,” he returned with the man, 
who, under our personal inspection, firmly fastened 
rings and staples upon every window in the drawing- 
room and bath-room. I remunerated the man by 
giving him about a quarter of what he asked, when 
he retired, no doubt quite satisfied that he had 
cheated us in spite of the reduction. 

In the evening I fastened every window with pad- 
locks that 1 had brought from England, and we 
passed the night in safety, though my wife fancied 
once that she heard a noise on the verandah. In the 
morning our new bearer made his appearance; 
there was nothing remarkable in his manner; he 
seemed, for a native, to do his work very well. 

Before we went for our early drive, he remarked 
that the windows were fastened, and asked for the 
keys, but at a pleading look from my wife I unlocked 
thei all myself, except that between the bath-room 
and verandah, which I decided to keep permanently 
locked, as it was very seldom used. 

I well remember the drive we took that morning, 
and, indeed, every incident of the day. The heat 
was very great when we returned, about 10 A. M., 
and we were glad of the shade and comparative cold 
of our drawing-room. After breakfast we settled 
down to our usual occupations, for it was a day on 
which I was not compelled to be absent. We sent 








the bearer with sundry orders; to Wilson’s for ice, 
and to another shop for confectionary for the dessert. 
| He made no scruple about carrying the parcels, at 
| which we were pleased; fur our dismissed bearer had 
| on several occasions gone to the length of engaging a 
| cooly to carry them for him; a system of which I 
| showed my disapproval by invariably deducting the 
| cooly hire from his monthly wages, so that if’ he 
chose to play the great man it was at his expense, 
| and not mine. 

During the day, I cleaned my revolver, which was 
| thoroughly out of order and very rusty. My wife 
reminded me of my promise to load it, and as she 
| still begged me to do so, I loaded all the chambers 
| and capped it, saying that I hoped she would now be 
| content, for she was secure against any six men. She 


interrupted me by crying: ‘Some one is looking 
through the curtain. It ismoving now.” 

In front of the door a curtain was hung, and we 
usually kept the door open, with a screen partially 
before it. The curtain certainly was moving, so I 
went to the door, but as I found no one I came back, 
suggesting that it was probably some box wallah, or 
itinerant pedler, a class of men who visit all the 
European houses in Calcutta, offering for sale sta- 
tionery, eau-de-cologne, and other knick-knacks, 
which by purchasing from captains of merchantmen 
in want of ready-money, they are able to sell at a far 
lower rate than the English shops. Though these 
men generally announce their arrival by calling out, 
“Anything want, sahib? I all things got, eau-de- 
cologne, got, envelopes got, etc.,” yet sometimes they 
peep through the curtain to see if any one is in, and 
one had probably done so on this occasion, for he 
might not have seen us where we were sitting. Our 
bearer had gone for his dinner, so that we had no 
servant at the door. 

At half-past five in the evening one of the Bar- 
lows’ syces came to tell us that his sahib and mem- 
sahib were waiting below in their carriage. My wife 
threw a shawl over her white dress, while I sac- 
rificed at the altar of fashion by putting on a black 
coat and the inevitable chimney-pot hat. We then 
started for the Course, meeting and passing convey- 
ances of every description, from the governor- 
general’s four-in-hand and scarlet escort of his 
body-guard to the rickety old ghari driven by a semi- 
naked native. The sun was nearly setting, when, 
after passing Lord Hardinge’s equestrian statue and 
Lord Auckland’s humbler one, both the resort of 
countless crows, we reached the river side, where the 
crowd was, as it always is, very great. The fine 
band of the — Highlanders was playing in the Eden 
Gardens, where natives were selling roses at an anna 
a bunch, and numbers of fair but pale English 
children were playing with their dark bearers and 
ayahs, or buying the ingenious toys which are al- 
ways to be purchased on the maidan. After listen- 
ing to the music for a short time, Mrs. Barlow 
proposed that we should drive round the plain; the 
major gave the order to the coachman (as the driver 
is always called in India), and we soon passed the 
water-gate of Fort William, and the Maharajpore 
memorial, and leaving the crowd behind us. “ eating 
the air,” as the phrase is, found ourselves in com- 
parative quiet. 

The syces lighted the lamps, as it was now dark, 
and we proceeded. The conversation turned upon 
the mutiny, as it nearly always does in Anglo-Indian 
society; and Major Barlow related some circum- 
stances connected with the rising at Sealkote. 

“There was a Hindu sepoy,” (he said), “ whose 
name I forget, to whom our surgeon had been very 
kind when in hospital, who y d to be in our 
interests, and gave us information about the feeling 
and intentions of the native regiments. We entirely 
confided in him, and when at last the villains rose, 
by his advice the surgeon and his wife, I, with my 
wife and child, and one or two more, concealed our- 
selves in a kitchen apart from the military lines, and 
this sepoy promised that when the mutineers left for 
Delhi, he would return and assist us to escape. You 
may imagine the terrible suspense of those hours of 
waiting; flames were rising on all sides, and firing 
was heard at short intervals. We were, of course, 
well-armed, but if we were discovered, we knew that 
any resistance we could offer would soon be over- 
come. At last evening came, and we heard low 
voices near the place of our 1 a ted 
on a table with a revolver in my hand, but on look- 
ing through a window I whispered to those below 
that it was all right, for that there were only two 
men, and one of them was our friendly sepoy. I 
was on the point of addressing him when I heard him 
say to his companion. ‘There, Abdul, the dogs are 
hidden, thinking that I would be faithful to their 
salt; they have trusted in me, but their raj is over. 
Call our brothers, Abdul, and let us complete our 
work before dark.’ 

“Betrayed and placed in our slaughter house by 
the butcher, what could we do? I could certainly 
fire, but then the report might be heard. Tliere was, 
however, no time to be lost; I steadied my hand on 
the window-sill, and tired twice in rapid succession. 
They both fell; dead, I have little doubt, and we were 
once more comparatvely secure. That night we 
made our escape, and after an exciting journey 
reached Umballa in safety. I always congratulate 
myself on having wreaked such speedy vengeance on 
that traitorous scoundrel.” 

By this time we were passing the cathedral, and in 
a few minutes were set down at our own door. The 
Barlows, who were very near neighbors, went to 
dress, and returning in about half an hour, were 
ushered into the drawing-room by our new bearer. 








“You have got a new man, I see,” said the major; 
** IT seem to know the fellow’s face very well. He has 
| quite a military look.” He asked him if he had ever 
served in the army, and the man, bowing his head, 
answered that he had always been a bearer. Major 
Barlow then inquired if he had ever seen him (the 
major) before; but he turned to me and said that the 
sahib was quite a stranger tohim. ‘ Well,” said the 





major, ‘I know I have seen him somewhere,” and 
| Mrs. Barlow remarked that the man seemed very 
familiar to her, and that she fancied that she must 
| have seen some one like him in the Punjab. 
| A khitmutghar with clasped hands announced that 
dinner was on the table, so our quartette adjourned 
| to the dining-room. I remembered afterwards that 
the bearer went into my bath-room. The dinner 
| passed off very pleasantly, as small dinners in India 





generally do, succeeding where “ burra khanas,” or 
grand dinner parties, often fail. 

The heat had been very oppressive, but a dust- 
storm followed by a heavy shower, had cooled the 
air,and when, after dessert, ladies and gentlemen 
leaving the table together according to Indian 
etiquette, we went on the verandah to see what we 
could of a display of fireworks in the Eden Gardens, 
we found the night breeze very agreeable. With 
music and singing the evening passed pleasantly 
away; and Mrs. Barlow pronounced most favorably 
upon our present rooms, as compared with our old 
ones. ‘But,’ said she, ‘were I you, Mrs. —, 
should be rather afraid at the thought of two-thirds 
of the house being uninhabited. Mind we don’t read 
in the Hurkaru some morning of a fearful tragedy 
at No. 18.” 

**O,” replied my wife, ‘I certainly was very timid, 
but I persuaded my husband to load his revolver, and 
now I feel quite secure, for I could fire it myself 
on an emergency; so if you heara shot from this 
quarter, mind you send the major here at once.” 

“ But seriously,” said her husband, ‘‘ you are per- 
fectly safe; for as the great gates are shut at night, 
no one could get into the compound; so that, were 
any one to attack you it must be one of the servants, 
and I can hardly fancy that a Bengali has the néces- 
sary pluck. Had you been in the Punjab——.” And 
here the major commenced a long dissertation upon 
the superiority of the Punjaband everything in it, 
robbers included, over the effeminate provinces of 
lower Bengal. 

It is a curious fact that every one itt India seems to 
consider it a point of honor to maintain the superior- 
ity over every other of the particular station, district, 
and presidency in which (from whatever accident) 
the greater portion of his Indian career has been 
passed. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers have been the scene of many a hot argu- 
ment between the advocates of Madras and Bengal. 
The Qui hyes (koi hai), as the latter are called, always 
professing to look down upon those whose lot has 
been cast in the Benighted Presidency (Madras,) 

At the conclusion of his harangue, Mrs. Barlow 
remarked that it was very late, and that they must 
really leave. As it wasa lovely moonlight night, and 
they lived so near, we walked with them to the door, 
where we wished them good-night. 

While looking, on our return, at the familiar con- 
stellations of Orion, the Pleiadas, and the Great Bear 
we could almost have fancied ourselves at home, had 
not the howl of the jackall, and the strange shouts 
of native servants going to their godowns (or huts) 
after their day’s work, quickly dispelled any such 
rising thoughts. 

On reaching our rooms, the servants, as usual, 
asked our permission to depart; for we did not, as 
many do, insist upon their sleeping outside the door. 
As all their work was done, I, of course, assented, 
and they left us with the usual salaam. 

We sat talking and working for above an hour; 
quite alone, as we did not havea night punkah. 1 
then fastened the drawing-room door which led tothe 

tai » and pr ded to padlock the shutters of 
the four windows opening on the verandah. Having 
done so, I remarked that we were safely barricaded 
again, whenmy wife reminded me that I had not 
fastened the bath-room shutter. “That,” I said, 
* I left locked this morning; it is so seldom used 
that I thought I would not go through the form of 
locking and unlocking it every day.” 

“0,” said she, “ to please me, go and see that it is 
all right. I shall not sleep to-night, if you don’t. 
Please go at once; it will not take a minute.” 

“Well,” I said, “I will go and look now, but don’t 
expect me to do it every night; for there is really not 
the slightest occasion.” I took up a lamp and went 
through my dressing-room into the bath-room, and 
my wife went with me. 

“There,” I cried, “is the window locked and 
secure. Goand give ita pull, and then I hope you 
will be satistied.” 

She laughed, and owned it was very foolish, but 
going to the window pulled the padlock, when, to 
our astonishment and consternation, the staple fell 
upon the matting of the fluor, and the padlock re- 
mained in her hand. 

She turned very white, and trembling all over, 
said, ‘O, John, there must be some mistake; how 
badly the blacksmith must have fastened it. Why 
did you not try every staple when he had finished?” 

“Indeed, 1 did so,” I replied, ‘‘ and they were as 
firm as possible. 1 remember thinking what a cap- 
ital workman he was. This is no fault of his, Alice,” 
Ladded, very gravely; “some one has loosened the 
staple with the intention of entering by that window 
to-night. The question now is, whether we shall 
leave the house, and try to call our neighbors up, or 
whether, as we are prepared, we shall wait here. 
I think that with my revolver I should be a match 
for them, even if there be more than one, and if 
there are any, as is probable, lurking about the 
house, we should be more likely to be surprised out- 
side than here. I say we, dearest, for if I went you 
would, of course, accompany me, for 1 dare not leave 
you alone here, even for a moment,” 

What answer my wife would have given, or what 
we should have done I do not know, for I had hardly 
finished speaking when she fainted away. 1 carried 
her into our bed-room, tore down the net mosquito 
curtains, and laid her on the bed. 

I was opening the medicine-chest for some sal 
volatile, when I plainly heard a light footstep on the 
verandah. Seizing my revolver I hurried to the 
bath-room, and took up my position in a corner, 











| whence I could have a view of the intruder before he 
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cottld see me. Almost immediately the shutt. 
pushed open, and aman with a tulwar, or 1 
sword, in his hand entered stealthily, and © 
moonbeams fell upon his face, [ recognise: 
features of oulr new beater, The villain was. 
advancing to my dressing-room, when I called . 
Hindustani. ‘“ Who is it?” He turned di. .; 
and raising his tulwar rushed upon me, but bei ; 
could reach me, I fired, and with a fearful im) 

tion he fell backwards, I went upto himan,  .., 
the sword from his hand, and saw that 1. 
wounded in the breast, and quite unable to r 
ofter any resistance, ‘{ 

Leaving him, I went to my wife, who, I found, .. 
been aroused by the noise of the shot. L assure: 
that all danger was over, and persuaded her | ' 
atill while | went for assistance, As Ll was unk... 
the drawing-room door, Major Barlow ran vu; 
stairs. He was reading when he heard the shot, «. 
fearing that the revolver had gone off, and that 
accident might have happened to one of us, hav «1 
ried over. I explained the state of affairs to hin 4), 
moment, and he went to the Park street stat: 
rouse the police. As he left, two or three 1 
servants came in, and by my orders took u) 
bearer, and laid him on a small couch in the. 
ing-room, I then returned to my wife, who -) 5; 
much calmer, and thankful thatall had gone», | |... 
well. t 

Major Barlow quickly came back with a. . on 
police officers and a surgeon. The latter mii: 
hasty examination of the wounded man, and 
nounced that, were he moved he would die i: ' 
diately, and that under any circumstances he « 
not live above a few minutes. 

The major went up to him, and the man, wh » : 
still conscious, glanced at him with a look of in 
hatred, After reflecting for a t the raise 
cried, “I know him. I was certain that I hac « 
him before; he is the man who would have bet: 
us at Sealkote. He must have two lives, for 
confident I had killed him then, and I fear bh :: 

heated the hang now.” i 

“Yes, he has gone,” said the surgeon, as our 
er’s chead fell back upon the couch. The poh. : ‘ 
moved the body to a neighboring godown, an. «11 
friend sent servants to take away all traces or |. ' 
struggle from our rooms. ( 

Great as the shock had been to my wife, sh 
almost herself again inthe morning. Mrs, B.: 
came very early to spend the day with her and 
her up, while her husband and I attended the . 
sary investigation into the death. Thiswasne one . . 
long nor formidable, The major identified the |). \. 
as that of a mutinous sepoy, and after I had de:.: | 
all that had happened, the authorities quick, 
cided that the case came under sections 100a) i, . 
of the new code, which lays down the circumstu: = 11 | 
under which the right of private defence exte: 
causing death; and I left the court amid co \\)! O 
ments and congratulations upon our escape. oe 

My wife and I were quite a nine days’ won: : 
Calcutta, but we had no ambition to become so #:\ 11 
by passing through such an ordeal, and wer 
tremely glad to hear that the upper story o ©: 
house had been let that day to a young mercha:: » ‘ 
that there was no fear of our again being alo: - 
night. 

The loosened staple was secured again; and! . « ’ 
hardly add that I carefully examined all the |: 
including that of the bath-room, every night ‘ 
that the next mail conveyed home a full accou. \ 
our nocturnal aliventure with our new bearer. 























TWISTING OF PROPER NAME: 

Sailors have an inherent love of fun, and an 
fancy for converting proper names, which are b- 
possibility convertible, into something recogni 
but no more like the original than a schoolboy’ 
gun is like a hundred-pound “ Parrott.” T) 
The little, genteel, fancy navy despatch and e 
steamer Dandelion, with her gentlemanly, 
dressed officers and crew, Jack bas maliciously * 
ed into the “ Dandy Line.” Within twent: 
hours after the serious blow-to-pieces of the bi, 
on board theCanonicus, that ship’s new bapti 
“Cannon Cuss” was gospel throughout the fle: 

That awful mud and murder hole, for a lon; 
80 disastrous toour buat expeditions and land r 

i called Pocotaligo—one day got 
indelibly transformed into “* Poke-us-into-hell- 
And so on through a chapter of a thousand inst 
the very latest of which has been fastened 1 
commander of one of our big steam transporte fi 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

The other day, a crowdof twenty or so of us 
ter-deckers were idling away the morning, and 
ing observations from the deck of the flagship 
there at Port Royal, when the big transport 
driving in among us under full steam. The c! 
was clear, and wide enough to work four line- 
tle ships in; but the lubberly captain of the : 
port ran her first, whang! intoone of the gun: 
trimming everything on his port side off clea 
whistle. Then he sheered across the passag: 
rammed one of the iron-clads, knocking his ow: 
all to one side. Glancing off, he took a broad 
to starboard, running right slap ovef a coal-) 
schooner, sinking her in a second. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Lieutenant Ives, } 
excited, ‘‘ that chap ought to be sent to Fort W. 
and the confi led craft lemned as a } 
prize!” 

“ How’s that, lieutenant?” 














“How? Why, don’t you see he’s a not: 
blockhead ranner?” 
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could see me. Almost immediately the shutter was 
pushed open, and aman with a tulwar, or tative 
sword, in his hand entered stealthily, and as the 
moonbeams fell upon his face, I recognised the 
features of our new beater, The villain was slowly 
advancing to my dressing-room, when I called out in 
Hindustani. “Who is it?” He turned directly, 
and raising his tulwar rushed upon me, but before he 
could reach me, I fired, and with a fearful impreca- 
tion he fell backwards, I went up to him and took 
the sword from his hand, and saw that he was 
wounded in the breast, and quite unable to rise or 
offer any resistance, 

Leaving him, I went to my wife, who, I found, had 
been aroused by tho noise of the shot. Lassured her 
that all danger was over, and persuaded her to lie 
still while I went for assistance. As I was unlocking 
the drawing-room door, Major Barlow ran up the 
stairs. He was reading when he heard the shot, and 
fearing that the revolver had gone off, and that some 
accident might have happened to one of us, had hur- 
ried over. I explained the state of affairs to him ina 
moment, and he went to the Park street station to 
rouse the police. As he left, two or three native 
servants came in, and by my orders took up the 
bearer, and laid him on asmall couch in the draw- 
ing-room, I then returned to my wife, who was 
much calmer, and thankful that all had gone on so 
well. 

Major Barlow quickly came back with several 
police officers and a surgeon. The latter made a 
hasty examination of the wounded man, and pro- 
nounced that, were he moved he would die imme- 
diately, and that under any circumstances he could 
not live above a few minutes. 

The major went up to him, and the man, who was 
still conscious, glanced at him with a look of intense 
hatred. After reflecting for a moment the major 
cried, “I know him. I was certain that I had seen 
him before; he is the man who would have betrayed 
us at Sealkote. He must have two lives, for I felt 
confident I had killed him then, and I fear he has 

heated the h now.” 

“Yes, he has gone,” said the surgeon, as our bear- 
er’s head fell back upon the couch. The police re- 
moved the body to a neighboring godown, and our 
friend sent servants to take away all traces of the 
struggle from our rooms. 

Great as the shock had been to my wife, she was 
almost herself again inthe morning. Mrs. Barlow 
came very early to spend the day with her and cheer 
her up, while her husband and I attended the neces- 
sary investigation into the death. This was neither 
long nor formidable. The major identified the body 
as that of a mutinous sepoy, and after I had detailed 
all that had happened, the authorities quickly de- 
cided that the case came under sections 100 and 105 
of the new code, which lays down the circumstances 
under which the right of private defence extends to 
causing death; and I left the court amid compli- 
ments and congratulations upon our escape. 

My wife and I were quite a nine days’ wonder in 
Calcutta, but we had no ambition to become so again 
by passing through such an ordeal, and were ex- 
tremely glad to hear that the upper story of our 
house had been let that day to a young merchant, so 
that there was no fear of our again being alone at 
night. 

The loosened staple was secured again; and I need 
hardly add that I carefully examined all the locks, 
including that of the bath-room, every night; and 
that the next mail conveyed home a full account of 
our nocturnal adventure with our new bearer. 








TWISTING OF PROPER NAMES 
Sailors have an inherent love of fun, and a notable 
fancy for converting proper names, which are by any 
possibility convertible, into something recognizable, 
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** WILL you come, Amelia?” 

No, Arthur} I will not come.” 

The brother, with an angry brow, remained on the 
threshold fora moment in silence, then said: 

“ Be careful, Amelia, that you do nothing you will 
be sorry for.” 

“Tf you had taken that caution yourself, Arthur, 
it might have been different with us to-night.” 

She checked herself; Amelia Dalton had been a 
long-suffering sister, and unworthy as her brother 
had proved himself, she could not bear to say any- 
thing which could hurt his feelings. 

**Ts this refusal your final answer, Amelia?” 

“Tt is my final answer.” 

Young Dalton who had stood grasping the latch, 
drew the door violently together and Amelia was left 
alone. She heard his footsteps along the sleety 
ground and knew that he had taken the road toward 
the village. There she sat motionless, her chin rest- 
ing in her hand, and seeming to count each footfall, 
till the crunching sounds had long since died in the 
distance. 

But in truth she was not listening; she was wan- 
dering in the past, and mdurning with a grief too 
deep for tears, over the change in her brother’s 
character. Arthur, since the death of their mother, 
their last parent—who had been an invalid many 
years—had acknowledged no restraint whatever— 
had given himself up to follow the bent of natural 
inclinations which had waxed strong and run ram- 
pant, lacking the wholesome discipline of a father’s 
hand. 

The young man, idle and dissipated, had squander- 
ed not only his entire inheritance, but so much of his 
sister’s as he could obtain legal control of; and the 
present quarrel had arisen out of her refusal to yield 
her joint claim to the homestead, where herself and 
brother were born and where their parents had died ; 
for according to the terms of inheritance he could 
never dispose of the property so long a8 she continued 
in possession. 

In order to meet this condition, Arthur Dalton had 
hired of the man who had been the chief instrument 
in his ruin, a poor tenement in the village; and to 
this proposed to his sister to remove, giving as a rea- 
son, that the old place was tooremote and lonesome 
for him. But Amelia Dalton, who had yielded so 
much that her brother believed she would never 
really thwart his designs, was on this point firm and 
uncomplying. No artifice nor threats could make 
her swerve from her purpose of retaining the dear 
old home. As a consequence she sat solitarily that 
evening, lost in unhappy reflection. 

That was Miss Dalton’s twenty-fifth birthday, 
and the anniversary of her betrothal to one who had 
wholly won her heart. On such an autumn evening, 
five years ago to-night, she said, Cyrus Chisholm had 
sat by her side in that very room, an accepted lover, 
pleading for an early union with the woman he pro- 
fessed to adore. To be married and go to California 
was his plan; but the daughter could not think of 
leaving her bedridden mother, dependent on her 
hand for every loving ministration. 

One year the lover waited with commendable pa- 
tience, the next he seemed to grow jealous of the 
affection which made Amelia reserve herself from 
him; and too intent upon his California schemes to 
admit of his successful pursuit of business here, and 
stung by the idle gossip which said that he was wait- 
ing for his wife’s portion, Chisholm departed for the 
land of gold alone, after a formal leave-taking of 
his affi d, in which he told her that some day 





but no more like the original than a schoolboy’s pop- 
gun is like a hundred-pound “ Parrott.” Thus:— 
The little, genteel, fancy navy despatch and express 
steamer Dandelion, with her gentlemanly, well- 
dressed officers and crew, Jack has maliciously twist- 
ed into the “‘ Dandy Line.” Within twenty-four 
hours after the serious blow-to-pieces of the big gun 
on board the Canonicus, that ship’s new baptism of 
“Cannon Cuss”? was gospel throughout the fleet. 

That awful mud and murder hole, for a long time 
80 disastrous to our boat expeditions and land recon- 
noissances—called Pocotaligo—one day got itself 
indelibly transformed into “‘ Poke-us-into-hell-I-go.” 
And so on through a chapter of a thousand instances, 
the very latest of which has been fastened to the 
commander of one of our big steam transports for the 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

The other day, a crowdof twenty or so of us quar- 
ter-deckers were idling away the morning, and mak- 
ing observations from the deck of the flagship down 
there at Port Royal, when the big transport came 
driving in among us under full steam. The channel 
was clear, and wide enough to work four line-o’-bat- 
tle ships in; but the lubberly captain of the trans- 
port ran her first, whang! intoone of the gunboats, 
trimming everything on his port side off clean as a 
whistle. Then he sheered across the passage, and 
rammed one of the iron-clads, knocking his own nose 
all to one side. Glancing off, he took a broad sheer 
to starboard, running right slap over a coal-loaded 
schooner, sinking her in a second. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Lieutenant Ives, highly 
excited, ‘‘ that chap ought to be sent toFort Warren, 
and the confounded craft condemned as a lawful 
prize!” 

“ How’s that, lieutenant?” 

“How? Why, don’t you see he’s a_ notorious 
blockhead runner?” 





when she least expected it she would hear from him. 
It would seem that she had expected too much; for 
in the long years that had since passed, no word had 
reached her from him. 

Her early hopes blighted; her mother laid beneath 
the pansies and cypress of the little cemetery; and, 
sadder than these, her brother recreant to duty and 
blindly hating every principle of right and honor, 
how could her thoughts on that evening be otherwise 
than very melancholy, even though strengthened in 
spirit by the Christian’s hope! 

Hour after hour passed and the evening must have 
been far advanced while Amelia sat there in her 
musings silent and sad, the only interruption being 
the occasional sound—less likely to be real than fan- 
cied—of footsteps like her brother’s on the ground 
sheeted by the first slight fall of frozen snow. When 
at last she roused herself to consult the old clock in 
the hall, it had become weary and stopped, with the 
hands pointing to nine. 

Amelia opened the dear family Bible, her daily re- 
source in trial of whatever kind, read a chapter and 
knelt in prayer. Suddenly there came a series of 
sharp concussions, resembling the sound of a log of 
wood tumbled down a flight of stairs. Amelia start- 
ed and listened without changing her position; then 
presently all being silent, again bowed her head in 
worship. 

Perhaps five minutes had elapsed when a heavy 
rasping tread, ascending one by «ne the cellar stairs, 
near the door at the head of which she was kneeling, 
effectually disturbed the girl’s devotions, causing her 
to spring to her feet in some dismay. While she 
stood thus motionless with wonder and affright, there 
came a ponderous knocking upon the cellar door, 
which was fastened merely by a latch. This was 
repeated three times, and each time more energeti- 
cally than before; till Amelia, having recovered her 





self-possession, though by no means banished her 
fears, resolved to open to her strange midnight visi- 
tor, apparently come out of the depths, 

Miss Dalton was never superstitious, and her late 
trials had given her fortitude in every exigency; 
moreover, in truth, her brother had been in the habit 
within a few months, of coming home partially in- 
toxicated, and there flashed on her mind w vague 
recollection of his warning to her, to do nothing that 
she would have to repent of. Not unlikely he had 
returned, after having drunk deeply, and had put in 
train measures for frightening his sister into willing- 
ness to quit the premises. 

With her lamp in her left hand, she turned the 
knob with trembling yet resolute fingers; but upon 
the door being pushed ajar a few inches, it came in 
contact with some formidable object, and the next 

t was sl d violently together. A second 
and a third time was the attempt made to open the 
door with exactly the same result; then after an in- 
terval in which the mystery seemed to deepen, and 
while the lone inmate of the dwelling bethought her- 
self what she could do, the loud knocking was re- 
commenced. 

At the same time a pattering footfall was heard in 
the chainber above, as of a child in stout shoes run- 
ning to and fro over the uncarpeted floor. An- 
toinette, the overgrown tabby, had died in her bed a 
fortnight before, leaving no offspring; Voltaire, the 
dog, that evening as usual had accompanied his 
master, who perchance, from a growing fellow-feel- 
ing with the animal, bestowed on him better treat- 
ment than on her who had the claims of kindred 
upon him; there was then no living creature larger 
than a rat belonging to the house. 

Hastily securing the cellar door, Miss Dalton, 
though not able to repress a chill of horror running 
through her veins, started to explore the chamber 
with its mysterious noises. Entering the hall, a 
puff of wind through the front door standing open, 
met her and extinguished her light. She however, 
went forward with the intention of closing the door, 
when, casting an involuntary glance up the staircase 
lighted by the rays of the moon falling through a 
skylight, she beheld on the landing and apparently 
gazing down at her, what might have been a man on 
all fours, snugly wrapped, head, body and limbs, in a 
spotless sheet. Frightened for a moment out of her 
self-control, she darted back into the room she had 
left, drew the door after her and involuntarily held 
it fast. 

She could hardly resist the impulse to shriek aloud; 
then a sudden faintness came over her, her brain 
grew confused, and frightful demon faces seemed 
flitting before her vision. Meanwhile, upon the 
cellar door opposite, the tappings, gratings and 
thumpings continued. Rallying again, with the en- 
couragement afforded by the surmise that it was 
after all only the dog and his master, with perhaps 
the addition of Arthur’s friendly enemy, carrying out 
a plot to frighten her, she relighted her lamp and 
going toward the cellar door, called the dog by 
name. 

The most unearthly sound that had ever greeted 
her ears responded; and i diately a F 
chorus of such sounds seemed to issue from every 
quarter, above, below, around—the music of an in- 
fernal band. Miss Dalton was dimly conscious of 
listening to other noises, as of men in ancient armor 
scrambling up and down the several staircases in the 
house, and ever and anon uttering that hideous war- 
ery. After that, all became silent, and silently pass- 
ed away the remaining hours of the night, save that 
the young woman heard or thought she heard, the 
crunching footfall without, which had more than 
once roused her from her reverie during the evening. 


As day dawned she rose from a iounge, and but for 
some slight evidences of what had passed—the cellar 
door secured by a strong cord attached to the knob 
the scattered matches from the box she had over- 
turned in her fright while relighting her lamp—she 
might have questioned whether the terrors she had 
suffered were not from the vagaries of a dream. 

A welcome sound was the well-known bark of 
Voltaire; and upon his mistress stepping out to greet 
the animal, she discovered that his morning saluta- 
tion was directed to a pair of goats—one a beautiful 
creature of snowy whiteness, in whose innocent face 
she read at once the explanation of what was for the 
time so frightful a mystery. Shortly a neighbor ap- 
peared to claim the runaways; he had purchased and 
brought them home the previous day; where, as it 
would seem, not fancying the confinement of their 
enclosure, they had strayed forth to begin acquaint- 
ance with the neighborhood. One had entered the 
house by the front door, its mate had made its way 
into the cellar through a bulkhead, both of which ways 
of ingress Arthur Dalton had carelessly left open. 
Their simple bleat in calling to one another, made 
awful by the attending circumstances, had constitu- 
ted the climax of the terrors of that night to Amelia 
Dalton. 

To the student of providence, there is nothing but 
has its uses; and ridiculous as her terrors appeared, 
Amelia Dalton found in the retrospect an added 
courage which would have served her nobly in any 
similar emergency. In the course of the succeeding 
day, as her brother did not return, Amelia went to 
the village and ascertained that he had sailed ina 
steamer for Calitornia, having obtained the means 
at a nightof luck at the gaming-table, playing against 
the man who had fleeced from him the bulk of his 
inheritance. 

The girl returned to her lone home without a sigh ; 
her inner and higher life was well begun, and the 
watchman in the dark places of her soul cried bravely 














—All is well 


. In this state of cheerful submission 
she went through anvther six months, and now 
Heaven saw her discipline perfected. One smiling 
spring day, a letter came to her, bearing the San 
Franciscan postmark, and superscribed in a hand she 
had thought to see no more. Cyrus Chisholm loved 
her still, and was even then on the way to claim her 
for his bride, 

The lover’s success in the land of gold had fully 
equalled his anticipations; yet preferring his native 


New England, they would make their home, he said, 

among its dear familiar scenes. One item of sad in- 
telligence was the writer’s to communicate; the 

death of Amelia’s brother—who had passed away at 
last peacefully and penitently, to that land, they 
would hope, where sin and temptation cannot enter 
and the wicked cease from troubling. 
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REVERENCE FOR IDIOTS. 

One curious sact among Moslems is their reverence 
for the insane and for idiots. A tall, gaunt specimen 
of the latter class has roamed the streets of Hons for 
years, and it is only by accident that he is in any other 
than a state ofentire nudity. Any attempt to restrain 
this unfortunate would not be tolerated by his breth- 
ren. When he dies, the crowd of turbans about his 
bier will be “like the leaves of the forest when sum- 
mer is green.” Those who carry the bier will pre- 
tend the corpse is unwilling to be borne to the grave, 
and will often, when apparently struggling to get 
ahead, be drawn backwards, and sometimes with 
such force as to overturn numbers of the crowd. 
When the backward tendencies of the dead man 
prove too much for tie bearers, the corpse is lowered, 
and the holiest of the craft come forward and offer 
prayers over the bier. After this powwow, during 
which the dead man seems to lose his obstinacy, the 
work is resumed, and after much delay the corpse is 
putin a grave, whichis sure to be held in great 
honor. No Moslem is too great or learned to have a 
share in sucha farce, and the excitement of all con- 
cerned is very great. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ancient Relics. 

Traces of that ancient civilized race who formerly 
occupied Central America, Mexico and the valley of 
the Mississippi have lately been found in Arizona, 
existing in greater perfection than anywhere else on 
the continent. Ancient forts have been found on the 
highest peaks of the mountains, and towns of great 
size are seen in almost all the valleys, while broken 
pottery and household utensils of all kinds are 
strewn over the entire territory. As the country is 
full of extinct volcanos, it is conjectured that the 
inhabitants were driven away by their former 
eruptions. 





Remarkable Wounds. 

The editor of the Portland Courier, says he has 
seen a returned soldier alive and apparently well, 
who had been shot directly through the head, the 
hole where the ball entered and passed out being dis- 
tinctly visible. There is a similar well known case 
on record in the medical books, of a man who, while 
engaged in blasting rocks, had an iron drill two feet 
long and an inch in diameter blown through his 
brains without any serious result. 





A Nation of Ale-Drinkers. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
England, in his late financial report, calculates that 
the regular yearly allowance of malt liquor to each 
adult male in that country is six hundred quarts— 
nearly two quarts aday. Two hundred millions of 
dollars a year are expended for what Mr. Gladstone 
terms the “ national drink;” and he adds, with a 
sort of glowing satisfaction, that there are no signs 
of the taste for it dying out. 





Magnanimity. 

A miller’s dog, in England, broke his chain; the 
miller ordered his maid-servant to tie him up again. 
She was attacked and bitten by the dog. On hearing 
her cries, the miller and his people ran to her as- 
sistance. “Keep off!” said she, shutting the door, 
“the dog is mad. Iam already bitten, and must 
chain him up alone.” Notwithstanding his biting, 
she did not let him go, but chained him up, and then 
retired to her chamber, and with the noblest resig- 
nation prepared herself to die. Symptoms of hydro- 
phobia soon broke out, and she died in a few days. 
The dog was killed without doing any further mis- 
chief. 
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Glass Turning. 

Glass may even be turnedina lathe. Strange as 
it seems, this is literally true. No special tools even 
are needed; any amateur turner who has operated 
on either of the metals may chuck a piece of glass in 
his lathe, and turn it with the same tools, and in the 
same way, as he would a piece of steel, only taking 
care to keep the chips from his eyes. This strange 
discovery was made, almost accidentally, in the early 
part of 1860, by one of our most celebrated mechan- 
ical engineers, and might have been patented, but 
the inventor contented himself with simply putting 
it on record, and generously presented it to the na- 
tion. The consequence was, that no one cared or 
thought about it, and the idea has been suffered to 
lie nearly barren, though capable of being turned to 
great account. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

As we predicted a few wecks since, the president 
has issued his ty pr tion, in which he 
tells us in plain terms who can be saved, and who 
must stand aside and take some of the rough chances 
of life. He has left one hope, and that is, by making 
an appeal to him, in the proper form, a pardon will 
be granted to those whom the proclamation repu- 
diates. All who left judicial stations to enter the 
rebel service; all who left the army and navy, and 
all above the rank of colonel are exempted from par- 
don, except by a special act of the president. There 
is another class of rascals exempted. Those sneaks 
who sheltered themselves in Canada and planned 
and made raids on our territory, plotted assassination, 
poisoning, infecting with yellow fever, and other 
crimes which honorable men would never think of, 
are not included in the procl tion; and it is just 
that they are not, for such scoundrels deserve hang- 
ing, and we hope that some day they will meet their 
just deserts. They are a disgrace to manhood, more 
like fiends than human beings, and should be con- 
signed to that hell to which they belong, there to re- 
ceive some slight punishment for their crimes, das- 
tardly and cowardly, unworthy of the age in which 
we live, and in fact uuworthy of any age.——The 
trial of the assassin conspirators has developed some 
peculiar and important, not to say startling, testi- 
mony, and now we can see the reason why govern- 
ment offered a reward for the apprehension of Davis, 
Tucker, Clay, Saunders & Co. The most important 
of the evidence was taken in secret, and kept secret 
until such time as government was prepared to let 
the public know all the facts of the case. Now they 
stand before usin all their malignant features, and we 
can see just how much Davis knew of the premeditat- 
ed assassination, and how it was concocted and urged 
on by fiends in Canada, Washington and Richmond, 
and how those same scoundrels were willing to use 
the tools that did the work, and throw them aside 
after it was done. Reservoirs were to be poisoned, 
cities destroyed, yellow fever introduced, men mur- 
dered in cold blood, and the most atrocious crimes 
under heaven perpetrated, for the sake of destroying 
the North and giving independence to the South. 
The evidence of all this seems to be reliable and com- 
plete, drowning all the murmurs of those who 
thought that the government had been a little fast in 
charging crime upon certain persons.—The English 
government has notified the governors of the prov- 
inces that the United States ships-of-war can re- 
main in port longer than twenty-four hours, which is 
a concession that must strike our people with the 
most grateful feelings, especially as the rebellion has 
gone under. What a kind, considerate nation Eng- 
land is! And so just, too!——Mobile has witnessed a 
terrible explosion, whereby some two hundred lives 
were lost, and property to the amount of four or five 
million dollars was destroyed. The accident occurred 
while powder was being removed from a rebel maga- 
zine. Sad havoc was made, but we hope that the last 
of such accidents has taken place.——William C. 
Holden has been commissioned as governor of North 
Carolina, and it is thought that he will carry on the 
business of the State by the aid of that Unionism 
which has been often spoken of, yet never found to 
any great extent.——Sherman has made his report 
respecting his terms with Johnston. He bears hard 
on Stanton and Halleck, and claims that he has been 
harshly used. We don’t deny his claim, but think 
that the public understand it, and feel satisfied with 
his conduct. Now let him cease all hard feelings, 
and consider that he has thousands of friends who 
love him and respect him, as his reception in New 
York proves.—tThe procession in Boston on the 
first of June was large, but not so imposing as we 
should have expected.—The passport order has 
been revoked, and people can leave the country with- 
out requesting permission from the government.—— 
Representative Harris, who was tried by court-mar- 
tial for disloyalty, was sentenced to fine and impris- 
onment, but the president remitted the fipe and im- 
prisonment.—The English papers are opposed to 
the hanging of Jeff Davis. We supposed that such 
would be the case, but if our amiable friends, on the 
other side of the ocean, desire that his life should be 
spared, they had better let our government attend 
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to its own business, without dictation from interested 
parties. ——Delegations from the Western Boards of 
Trade have enjoyed for a week the hospitalities of our 
city, and seemed to enjoy themselves by the aid ofex- 
cursions, dinners, etc. The medical profession also 
held a convention in Boston, and laid out their plans 
for curing all mankind at a reasonable expense. The 
M. D.s ate and drank, talked and laughed, and were 
a jolly set, take them all together, and to look at 
them, one would think that they had no such ac- 
quaintances as undertakers, who put bad work out 
of sight in the most expeditious manner.—It is not 
expected that Jeff Davis will be tried for two or three 
weeks.—It is stated that Maximilian was always 

PP 1 to the Confederacy. That is because it was 
unsuccessful. Had it succeeded, it would not have 
wanted for friends. 1t is the way of the world. Na- 
tions are like men in wishing to be on the safe side. 
—General Grant is to be present at the opening of 
the great fair at Chicago. He will draw crowds, and 
put money in the pockets of the managers.—Gov- 
ernor Magrath of South Carolina, a regular “ last 
ditch” man, has been secured, and is now in favor of 
law and order, submission and all that. A change 
has come over the spirit of his dreams.—General 
Thomas will remain at Nashville, and look after mat- 
ters in that vicinity. Mr. Stanton is on the eve of 
resigning. He has played an important part in this 
war, although there are but few people disposed to 
give him credit for it——The reduction of the naval 
expenses is going on quite rapidly, saving millions of 
money to the nation.—During the week, gold has 
varied but little in price, and will remain at 130 and 
136 for some time to come, if heavy importations are 
to continue. 
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JACK’S IDEA OF IT. 

A couple of regular shell-back Kearsargers on their 
first day’s “ liberty ” in Boston, drifted in their cruis- 
ings down into Dock Square, and hove to in front of 
Faneuil Hall, with their tarpaulins hauled flat back, 
and began discussing the old “Cradle.” First, they 
sat about a traverse to work out what that big gilt 
grasshopper was, and neither of them having ever 
seen a craft of that peculiar rig, they made several 
wide shots at guessing, and finally settled down on 
the conclusion that it was a model of Stephens’s Ho- 
boken battery. 

Next they fell to guessing what the institution it- 
selt might possibly be. Dick thought it might be a 
sugar refinery, or, perhaps a rigging loft drifted over 
in there from the Charlestown Navy Yard. Ben’sidea 
was that it was a gospel craft anchored down there 
for the convenience of blue jackets and ’long-shore 
men. 

A sedate, middle-aged, gentlemanly Bostonian, 
proud of old Faneuil, as all Bostonians are, and dep- 
recating its desecration, happening to overhear the 
two Kearsargers’ wild shots, courteously came for- 
ward to enlighten them. 

** Sailors, that is our glorious old Cradle of Liberty !”’ 

“ Well, blast my wig!” Ben said, “ Liberty must 
ha’ been a regular double-decked baby to take such 
a cradle as that are. But, I say, shipmate, where’s 
the rockers 0’ the consarn?” 

There is no knowing what light the gentleman 
might have thrown upon that question had he been 
permitted to reply, but Dick put in his oar ahead of 
him, and explained the thing to Ben’s satisfaction. 

“Why, ye see, bo, Mrs. America didn’t never have 
only that one baby—Liberty, as was born here in Bos- 
ton—and so, when the gal got growed up and mar- 
ried Mr. Independence, and the family got to spreadin 
out all over this everlastin continent, and they had 
about a million of Young Americans born every year, 
ye see, they could spare the rockers well enough, so 
as they held on to the ‘old cradle,’ they unshipped 
them and sawed them up into ninety millions of 
rockers, scatterin’ ’em all over the country for the 
cradles of Young America; don’t ye see, shipmate?” 


Bop RoBBERY.—A bold thief stopped a train on 
the Peru and Indianapolis Railroad, the other night, 
by pulling the engineer’s signal bell, and while every- 
body was trying to find out why the train had stopped, 
the safe in the express car had been taken out. It 
contained $22,000 in money, and neither money nor 
thief have been heard from since. 











Paris FINE Arts EXHisirion.—The Fine Arts 
Exhibition at Paris contains 2243 pictures, and 1311 
drawings, water colors, statues, engravings, architec- 
tural plans, etc. The grand medal of honor for 
sculpture was unanimously given to M. Paul Dubois, 
the author of a Florentine singer of the fifteenth 
century. 





GRACE WITH A RESERVATION.—-Doctor Adam 
Clarke, who had a strong aversion to pork, was called 
upon to say grace at adinner, where the principal 
dish was a roast pig. He is reported to have said: 
*O Lord, if thou canst bless under the Gospel what 
thou didst curse under the Law, bless this pig.” 


MENTAL PLEASURES.—Men who can devote them- 
selves to intellectual pleasures despise inferior joys. 
The latter are generally costly; but rational delight 





freely and equally diffuses itself, and costs nothing | 
but the work of seeking it. The mind itself proves a 


Canaan, overflowing with milk and honey. 
—_—_—————e 
WORKMEN'S STRIKES.—There are, at the present 
moment, in Paris, five strikes of workmen in contest 
with their employers—locksmiths, tailors, carriage 
builders, hatters and dyers. 








NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“THE Bonps OF A Lifk,” by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

“ OuR MEETING AT BROTHER FLINT’S,” by James 
Parish Stelle. 

“ AFTER LILtks,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

‘* NATHIE’s MAy FLOWERS,” by Fred H. Marion. 

“MIRIAM EvVEREStT’s LOVERS,” by L. Velona 
Stockwell. 

“Two Rinas,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“ LITTLE CHARLIE AND THE GLASS OF RuM,” a 
Temperance Tale. 

“A RENT IN A CLOuD: or, The Lawyer and Rene- 
gade,” by Dr. John K. Coutts. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 

Colburn, 

“FROM DIXIE TO NAssav: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

*‘OuR YOUNG Fouks’ CLuB,” by Wm. L. Williams. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“My First ATTEMPT AT PoETRY,” by E. D. 
Wilder. 

“SUPPLICATION,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 

“ DREAMS,” by J. B. Swett. 

“A SIMILE,” by J. Turner. 

“Two PicTuREs,” by August Bell. 

“MAGNUM BonuM,”,by Edward P. Nowell. 


A CUNNING ESCAPE, 


An incident, not generally known, concerning one 
of the St. Albans’ raiders, has recently come to light. 
Immediately after his acquittal, one of the raiders, 
having little faith in the judge’s decision, determined 
to leave the country. It being unsafe to travel, un- 
less disguised, he bethought himself for a while. 
The difticulty was perplexing, and time was scarce; 
if he stopped much longer, he would likely be arrested, 
and there were few disguises the lynx-eyed officers of 
the law had not seen through. An idea, however, 
struck him. He hired a baby, paying $400 as security 
for its safe return. He then dressed himself as a lady 
and started for Halifax with the child, and fora great 
part of the way had for an escort the very officer de- 
tailed to catch him. He, however, gives the detective 
a very good recommendation for gallantry, for during 
the trip there was nothing either himself or the child 
needed that the officer of the law did not get for them. 
He arrived safely in Halifax and took passage for 
Europe. 


by Jeremiah 





WISE PROVERBS. 

If it were not for hope the heart would break. 

Nothing must be done hastily but killing of fleas. 

Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail of 
the gentry. 

Cover the well, they cry, when the child has fallen in. 

Don’t look at the sun only to find out the spots. 

A good digestion turneth all to health. 

We must sow even after a bad harvest. 








ENocH ARDEN ROMANCE.—There has been a pleas- 
ant Enoch Arden romance at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Widow Badger, after mourning for a year her first 
husband as dead in the war, married, a few weeks 
ago, a second, a Mr. Brown, and now Mr. Badger has 
provokingly ‘‘ turned up.” Unlike Tennyson’s Enoch, 
he doesn’t propose to pine away, but has sent word to 
Brown that he shall “prove property and take her 
away.” Mrs. Badger-Brown is in somewhat of a 
dilemma, but thinks she will cleave unto Brown. 





Goop FOR BotH.—Some Northern planters have 
taken into their service, at fair wages, squads of the 
rebel soldiery, and have found them vigilant and 
faithful, always ready to fight guerilla parties and 
other depredators, and caring not a fig for the rebel 
cause. Besides their pay, these men received a share 
of the crop, and this, of course, stimulated them to 
watchfulness. 





A SHERMAN JOKE.—It is said that the only joke 
General Sherman ever perpetrated was upon enter- 
ing the capital of North Carolina. Turning to a 
regiment of veterans who were marching by the State 
House, he called out, ‘‘ Don’t you think this a good 
place to sing Raleigh round the flag, boys?” 





A CHILD’s IDEA OF HEAVEN.—The following dia- 
logue speaks for itself: 

** Papa, has Mr. Lincoln gone to heaven?” 

“Yes, my dear child, I think so; yes, I have no 
doubt he has gone there.” 

“Well, papa, wont they all get around him and 
give three cheers?” 





SAVAGE MAN!—A Western editor vents his rage as 
follows: ‘‘ We would say to the rascal who stole our 
shirt off the pole while we lay in bed waiting for it to 
dry, that we sincerely hope that the collar may cut 
his throat.” 





MAKING MoNEY!—A private sale of tea was made 
some months since, in New York, for $120,000 in gold. 
The same lot has been resold lately for $85,000—show- 
ing a loss to the first purchaser of $35,000. 





THE GIRARD EsTATE.—The income of the Girard 
estate, Philadelphia, is now about $200,000 a year, 
and is increasing. During the past year, 178 pupils 
were admitted. 





—<+ 

FinE SocieTy.—The Philadelphia papers complain 
that their city is overrun with beggars, vagrants, 
pick-pockets and thieves. 





PARIS BONNETS. 


A pleasant writer, who has been in Paris looking at 
ladies’ bonnets, thus alludes to them: 

“ The latest French bonnet is like Hudibras’s story 
of the bear and the fiddle—begun and broke off in 
the middle. It is a magnificent but incomplete work, 
like Buckle’s History of Civilization, or like Don 
Juan. For ornaments the run is upon steel. The 
quantity of minute marine stores worn by the fair 
ladies of France is astonishing. After steel comes 
straw. The ladies appear to have unplaited their old 
straw bonnets, and stuck them all over their dresses. 
A mantle or jacket tesscllated with real straw in 
fantastic devices is much patronized, and imitation 
straw for fringe is becoming universal, Finally, crin- 
oline seems to be really going out, and the robes a 
queue, or long trains, are coming in. The latest and 
artfullest plan isto have a petticoat of the same shape 
as the robe, brief in front, and elongated behind ; and 
the dress is looped up in front to show the boots, and, 
it is to be presumed, to prevent the fair train-wearer 
from tripping herself up every second pace or so.” 


MOISTURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 


One of the most curious and interesting of the re- 
cent discoveries of science is, that it is to the presence 
of a very small proportion of watery vapor in our 
atmosphere, less than one half of one per cent., that 
much of the beneficent effect of the heat is due. The 
ray of heat sent forth from the earth, after it has been 
warmed by the sun, would soon be lost in space, but 
for the wonderful absorbent properties of the mole- 
cules of aqueous vapor, which act with many thou- 
sand times the power of the atoms of oxygen and 
nitrogen of which the air is composed. By this means 
the heat, instead of being transmitted into infinitude 
as fast as produced, is stopped or dammed up, and 
held back on its rapid course, to furnish the necessary 
conditions of life and growth. Let this moisture be 
taken from the air but for a singlesummer night, and 
the sun would rise next morning upon a “ world held 
fast in the iron grip of frost.”” But the powers of ab- 
sorption and of radiation in the same body are always 
equal, so that at length it is poured forth into space; 
else our atmosphere would be a vast reservoir of tire, 
and all organic life be burned up. 








MEXICAN RAILROAD.—The entire length of the 
new railroad between Vera Cruz and Mexico will be 
315 miles, the highest summit level, 8300 feet above 
the sea, being double the height of any other railroad 
in the world; it will have an incline of twenty-three 
miles, and a grade of 212 feet per mile, on which the 
curves have a radius of 500 feet. There is one bridge 
to be built 290 feet high, besides several tunnels. 


MILLs.—Previous to the introduction of mills, 
corn was reduced into flour by pounding in some 
kind of mortar. The hand-mills of India were 
probably the earliest specimens of this species of 
machinery. Windmills were first used in the East, 
and were introduced into England at the period of 
the Crusades. 





GFSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 

















HR FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


The publishers of the FLAG OF owuR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Lamily Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, ofthe highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE, 
THE Camp, THE CountTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or six numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom wiite exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Onecopyoneyear - - - + + = = 94.00 
Two copies one year - - - - - - 1.50 
Four “ i ee oS ee eae 
Ton 8 ake ae Oe Pd ia eh eel 

35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months*subscriptions half the above rates, 

(Gr THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DoLLar Montnh- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLac and NovE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fac, 
Unron, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 89.50. ij 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

Gar Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prsuisners, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OVER THE WAY. 


BY B. C. LEECH. « 
The sun's rays gild the orient sky, 
And bright is the coming day ; 
But fairer to me is a beaming eye— 
And that eye is over the way, 


Soft is the blush of a beautiful rose, 
And the fragrant blossoms rare ; 

But more delicate still the tint that glows 
On the cheeks of the maiden fair. 


Sweet are the notes of the free-winged bird, 
When warbling to its mate; 

But deeper within is my bosom stirred 
By the song of my charming Kate. 


Warm are the clouds of a bright spring day, 
In the sunny month of May; 

But far warmer the heart for which I sigh— 
And that heart is over the way. 


In the beautiful earth, and Art's great hall, 
There is many a picture fair; 

But yon window frames one fairer than all, 
And Kate is the picture there. 


Great are the treasures of India's mines, 
And the wealth of the deep, deep sea; 

But a jewel in yonder cottage shines 
More precious by far to me. 


With many a sweet and blooming belle 
I pass the bright hours away ; 

But there is none, I ween, I love so well, 
As the lassie over the way. 
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THE LAWYER AND RENEGAD .. 
A Story of Fate, Love and Revenge. 











BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 


HEN Loyd returned v 
the girls to the house, 


not spoken to them of 
altercation of the morni:\: 
—a reserve which he 
generously attributed to 
part Loyd himself fille: 
the controversy. The ¢ 
met with a certain reser) 
but which, however felt 
understood by each ot! 
was not easily marked | 
a spectator. Florence, hi - 
ever, saw it, with the ' 
ditional clearness of 
invalid. She read wi 
healthier eyes never detect. She saw that the mi 
had either quarrelled, or were on the brink of aqu \: 
rel, and she watched them closely and narrow! 
This was the easier for her, as at meal times 
never came to the table, but lay on the sofa, and jv 
ed in the conversation at intervals. 

Oppressed by the consciousness of what had occ 
red in the morning, and fur less able to conceal 
emotions or master them than his companion, I. 
was disconcerted and ill at ease; now answering 
cross-purposes, now totally absorbed in his own 
flections. As Calvert saw this, it encouraged hin « 
greater efforts to be agreeable. He could, when 
pleased, be a most pleasing guest. He had that 
of knowledge of people and life which seasons tal! 
well, and suits so many listeners. He was curiou- 
find out to which of the sisters Loyd was engay 
but all his shrewdness could not fix the point 
cisively. He talked on incessantly, referring oc: 
sionally to Loyd to contirm what he knew well 
brother’s experience could never have embraced 
asking frankly, as it were, for his opinion on pe: 
he was fully aware the other had never met wath. 

Milly Walter, as she was familiarly called, sho: 
impatience more than once at these sallies, which 
ways made Loyd confused and uncomfortable, sot) 
Calvert leaned to the impression that she was 
chosen one. As for Florence, she rather enjoyed, ' 
thought, the awkward figure Loyd presented, : 
she even laughed outright at his bashful embarrs 
ment. 

“ Yes,” said Calvert to himself, “ Florence is w' 
me. She is my ally. I’m sure of her.” 

“ What spirits he has,” said Miss Grainger, as 
brought the sick girl her coffee. “I never saw } 
in a gayer mood. He’s bent on tormenting Iv 
though, for he has just proposed a row on the lu 
and that he should take one boat and Loyd the ot} 
and have a race. He well knows who'll win.” 

“That would be delightful, aunt. Let us have 
by all means. Mr. Calvert, I engage you. You 
to take me. Emily will go with Mr. Loyd.” 

“And I'll stand at this point and be the judg 
said Miss Grainger. 

Calvert never waited for more, but springing 
hastened down to the shore to prepare the boat. » 
was soon followed by Miss Grainger, with Flore 
leaning on her arm, looking brighter and fairer t) 
he thought he had ever seen her. 

“ Let us be off at once,” whispered Calvert, “ 
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OVER THE WAY. 
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BY B. C. LEECH. . 


The sun's rays gild the orient sky, 
And bright is the coming day; 

But fairer to me is a beaming eye— 
And that eye is over the way. 


Soft is the blush of a beautiful rose, 
And the fragrant blossoms rare ; 

But more delicate still the tint that glows 
On the cheeks of the maiden fair. 


Sweet are the notes of the free-winged bird, 
When warbling to its mate; 

But deeper within is my bosom stirred 
By the song of my charming Kate. 


Warm are the clouds of a bright spring day, 
In the sunny month of May; 

But far warmer the heart for which I sigh— 
And that heart is over the way. 


In the beautiful earth, and Art's great hall, 
There is many a picture fair; 

But yon window frames one fairer than all, 
And Kate is the picture there. 


Great are the treasures of India’s mines, 
And the wealth of the deep, deep sea; 

But a jewel in yonder cottage shines 
More precious by far to me. 


With many a sweet and blooming belle 
I pass the bright hours away ; 

But there is none, I ween, I love so well, 
As the lassie over the way. 
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A Rent in a Cloud: 
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THE LAWYER AND RENEGADE. 
A Story of Fate, Love and Revenge. 





BY DR. JOHN K. COUTTS. 
ee 


HEN Loyd returned with 
the girls to the house, Cal- 
vert soon saw that he had 
not spoken to them of the 
altercation of the morning 
—a reserve which he un- 
generously attributed to the 
part Loyd himself filled in 
the controversy. The two 
met with a certain reserve; 
but which, however felt and 
understood by each other, 
was not easily marked by 
a spectator. Florence, how- 
ever, saw it, with the tra- 
ditional clearness of an 
invalid. She read what 
healthier eyes never detect. Shesaw that the men 
had either quarrelled, or were on the brink of a quar- 
rel, and she watched them closely and narrowly. 
This was the easier for her, as at meal times she 
never came to the table, but lay on the sofa, and join- 
ed in the conversation at intervals. 

Oppressed by the consciousness of what had occur- 
red in the morning, and far less able to conceal his 
emotions or master them than his companion, Loyd 
was disconcerted and ill at ease; now answering at 
cross-purposes, now totally absorbed in his own re- 
flections. As Calvert saw this, it encouraged him to 
greater efforts to be agreeable. He could, when he 
pleased, be a most pleasing guest. He had that sort 
of knowledge of people and life which seasons talk so 
well, and suits so many listeners. He was curious to 
find out to which of the sisters Loyd was engaged, 
but all his shrewdness could not fix the point de- 
cisively. He talked on incessantly, referring occa- 
sionally to Loyd to contirm what he knew well his 
brother’s experience could never have embraced, by 
asking frankly, as it were, for his opinion on people 
he was fully aware the other had never met with. 

Milly Walter, as she was familiarly called, showed 
impatience more than once at these sallies, which al- 
ways made Loyd confused and uncomfortable, so that 
Calvert leaned to the impression that she was the 
chosen one. As for Florence, she rather enjoyed, he 
thought, the awkward figure Loyd presented, and 
she even laughed outright at his bashful embarrass- 
ment. 

Yes,” said Calvert to himself, “ Florence is with 
me. Sheis my ally. I’m sure of her.” 

“What spirits he has,” said Miss Grainger, as she 
brought the sick girl her coffee. “I never saw him 
in a gayer mood. He’s bent on tormenting Loyd, 
though, for he has just proposed a row on the lake, 
and that he should take one boat and Loyd the other, 
and have a race. He well knows who'll win.” 

“That would be delightful, aunt. Let us have it, 
by all means. Mr. Calvert, l engage you. You are 
to take me. Emily will go with Mr. Loyd.” 

“And I'll stand at this point and be the judge,” 
said Miss Grainger. 

Calvert never waited for more, but springing up, 
hastened down to the shore to prepare the boat. He 
was soon followed by Miss Grainger, with Florence 
leaning on her arm, looking brighter and fairer than 
he thought he had ever seen her. 

* Let us be off at once,” whispered Calvert, “ for 





I’d like a few hundred yards’ practice—a sort of 
trial gallop—before I begin;” and, placing the sick 
girl tenderly in the stern, he pulled vigorously out 
into the lake. ‘“ What a glorious evening!’ said he. 
“Ts there anything in this world that can equal one 
of these sunsets on an Italian lake, with all the tints 
of the high Alps blending softly on the calm water?” 

She made no, answer; and he went on enthusias- 
tically about the scene, the hour, the stillness, and 
the noble sublimity of the gigantic mountains which 
arose around them. : 

Scarcely, however, had Calvert placed her in the 
boat, and pulled out vigorously from the shore, than 
he saw a marked change come over the girl’s face. 
All the laughing gaiety of a moment back was gone, 
and an expression of anxiety had taken its place. 

“You are not ill?” asked he, eagerly. 

“No. Why do you ask me?” 

“T was afraid—I fancied you looked paler. You 
seem changed.” 

“So I am,” said she, seriously. ‘‘Answer me what 
I shall ask, but tell me frankly.” 

“That I will; what is it?” 

“You and Loyd have quarrelled—what was it 
about?” 

‘What a notion! Do you imagine that the silly 
quizzing that passes between young men implies a 
quarrel?” ‘ 

“No matter what I fancy; tell me as candidly as 
you said you would. What was the subject of your 
disagreement?” 

“How peremptory you are,” said he, laughing. 
“Are you aware that to give your orders in this fash- 
ion implies one of two things—a strong interest in 
me, or in my adversary?” 

Well, Laccept the charge; now for the confes- 
sion.” 

“Am I right, then, dearest Florence?” said he, 
ceasing to row, and leaning down to look nearer at 
her. “Am I right, then, that your claim to this 
knowledge is the best and most indisputable?” 


“Tell me what it is!” said she, and her pale face 
suddenly glowed with a deep flush. 

“You guessed aright, Florence, we did quarrel; 
that is, we exchanged very angry words, though it 
is not very easy to say how the difference begun, nor 
now far it went. I was dissatisfied with him. I at- 
tributed to his influence, in some shape or other, that 
I stood less well here—in your esteem, I mean—than 
formerly; and he somewhat cavalierly told me if 
there were a change, I owed it to myself, that I took 
airs upon me, that I was haughty, presuming, and 
fifty other things of the same sort; and so, with an 
interchange of such courtesies, we grew at last to 
feel very warm, and finally reached that point where 
men—of the world, at least—understand discussion 
ceases, and something else succeeds.” 

“ Well, goon,” cried she, eagerly. 

“Allis told; there isno more to say. The lawyer 
did not see the thing in the same vulgar light that I 
did; he took his hat, and came over here. I followed 
him, and there’s the whole of it.” 

“T think he was wrong to comment upon your 
manner, if not done from a sense of friendship, and 
led on to it by some admission on your part.” 

“ Of course he was; and I am charmed to hear you 
say so.” 

She was silent for some time, leaning her head on 
her hand, and appearing deep in thought. 

“Now that I have made my confession, will you 
let me have one of yours?” said he, in a low, soft 
voice. 

“I’m not sure; what’s it to be about?” 

“It’s about myself I want to question you.” 

“About yourself! Surely you could not have hit 
upon a sorrier adviser, or a less experienced coun- 
sellor than I am.” 

“JT don’t want advice, Florence, I only want a fact; 
and from what I have seen of you, I believe you will 
deal fairly withme.” 

She nodded assent, and he went on: 

‘In a few weeks more I shall be obliged to return 
to India; toa land I dislike, and a service I detest; 
to live amongst companions distasteful to me, and 
amidst habits and associations that, however endur- 
able when I knew no better, are now become posi- 
tively odious in my eyes. This is my road to rank, 
station and honor. There is however, another path; 
and if I relinquish this career, and give up all thought 
of ambition, I might remain in Europe—here, 
perbaps, on this very lake side—and lead a life 
of humble but unbroken happiness—one of those 
peaceful existences which poets dream of, but never 
realize, because it is no use in disparaging the cup of 


“And this—this engagement, has been for some 
time back?” asked he, almost sternly. 

“Yes, for some time,”’ said she, faintly. 

“Am I acquainted with the object of it? Perhaps 
I have no right to ask this. But there is a question I 
have a perfect right to ask. How, consistently with 
such an engagement, have you encouraged the at- 
tentions I have paid you?” 

“ Attentions! and to me! Why, your attentions 
have been directed rather to my sister—at least, she 
always thought so—and even these we deemed the 
mere passing flirtations of one who made no secret of 
saying that he regarded marriage as an intolerable 
slavery, or rather, the heavy price that one paid for 
the pleasure of courtship.” 

“Are the mere levities with which I amused an 
hour to be recorded against me as principles?” 

“Only when such levities fitted into each other so 
accurately as to show plan and contrivance.” 

“It was Loyd said that. That speech was his. I'd 
lay my life on it.” 

“T think not. At least, if the thought were his, 
he’d have expressed it far better.” 

“You admire him, then?” asked he, peering close- 
ly at her. 

“TI wonder why they are not here,” said she, turn- 
ing her head away. ‘“ This same race ought to come 
off by this time.” 

“ Why don’t you answer my question?” 

“There he goes! Rowing away all alone, too, and 
my aunt waving her handkerchief in farewell. See 
how fast he sends the boat through the water. I 
wonder why he gave up the race?” 

“Shall I tell you? He dislikes whatever he is 
challenged to do. He is one of those fellows who wil! 
never dare to measure himself against another.” 

“My aunt is beckoning us to come back, Mr. Cal- 
vert.” 

“And my taste is for going forward,” muttered he, 
while at the same time he sent the boat’s head sud- 
denly around, and pulled vigorously towards the 
shore. 

“ May I trust that what has passed between us is a 
secret, not to be divulged to another—not even to 
your sister?” 

“If you desire—if you exact.” 

“I do, most decidedly. It is shame enough to be 
rejected. I don’t see why my disgrace is to be parad- 
ed either for pity or ridicule.” 

“*O, Mr. Calvert—” 

* Or triumphed over,” said he, sternly, as he sent 
the boat up to the side of the little jetty, where Miss 
Grainger and her niece awaited them. 

*‘ Poor Loyd has just got bad news from home,” 
said Miss Grainger, ‘‘and he has hastened back to 
ask, by telegraph, it they wish him to return.” 

“Any one ill, or dying?” asked Calvert, carelessly. 

No, it’s some question of law about his father’s 
vicarage. There would seem to be a doubt as to his 
presentation—whether the appointment lay with the 
patron or the bishop.” 

Calvert turned to mark how the girls received these 
tidings, but they had walked on, and with heads 
bent down, and close together, were deep in conver- 
sation. 

“1 thought it was only in my profession,” said Cal- 
vert, sneeringly, “‘where corrupt patronage was 
practised. It is almost a comfort to see how much 
the good people resemble the wicked ones.” 

Miss Grainger, who usually smiled at his levities, 
looked grave at this one, and no more was said, as 
they moved on towards the cottage. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GROWING DARKER. 


Ir was late at night when Calvert left the villa, 
but, instead of rowing directly back to the little inn, 
he left his boat to drift slowly in the scarce percepti- 
ble current of the lake, and wrapping himself in his 
cloak, lay down to muse or to sleep. 

It was just as day broke when he awoke, and saw 
that he had drifted within a few yards of his quar- 
ters, and in a moment after he was on shore. 

As he gained his room, he found a letter for him in 
Loyd’s hand. It ran thus: 


“T waited up all night to see you before I started, 
for 1 have been suddenly summoned home by family 
circumstances. I was loth to part in anangry spirit, 
or even in coldness, with one in whose companion- 





ship I have passed so many happy hours, and for 
whom I feel, notwithstanding what has passed be- 


life till one has tasted and known its bitterness; and | tween us, a sincere interest. I wanted to speak to 
these men have not reached such experience—J have.” | you of much which I cannot write—that is to say, I 


He waited for her to speak—he looked eagerly at 
her for a word—but she was silent. 

“The confession I want from you, Florence, is this; 
could you agree to share this life with me?” 


She shook her head, and muttered, but what, he 


could not catch. 

“It would be too dreary, too sad-colored, you 
think?” 

“No,” said she, “ not that.” 

“You fear, perhaps, that these schemes of isola- 
tion have never succeeded; that weariness will come 
when there are no longer new objects to suggest inter- 
est or employment?” 

‘Not that,” said she, more faintly. 





“Then the objection must be myself. Florence, is | 


it that you would not, that you could not trust me 
with your happiness?” 

‘You ask for frankness, and you shall have it. I 
cannot accept your offer. My heart is no longer 


| mine to give.” 





would have endeavored to gain a hearing for what I 


| dare not venture to set down in_ the deliberate calm 
| ofa letter. When I own thatit was of yourself, your 


temper, your habits, your nature, in short, that I 


wished to have spoken, you will, perhaps, say that it 
| was as well time was not given to me for such temer- 


ity. But bear in mind, Calvert, that though I am 
to admit all your superority over myself, and never 
would presume to compare my faculties or my abil- 


| ities with yours—though I know well there is not a 
| single gift or grace in which you are not my master, 


there is one point in which [ have an advantage over 
you—I had a mother! You, you have often told me, 
never remember to have seen yours. To that motn- 
er’s training I own anything of good, however 





above all others, that she instilled into me, was to 
avoid the tone of a scoffer, to rescue myself from the 
cheap distinction which is open to every one who sets 
himself to see ridicule only in what others respect, 
and to mock the themes that others regard with rev- 
erence. 1 stop, for I am afraid to weary you—I 
dread that, in your impatience, you will throw this 
down, and read no more—I will only say, and I say it 
in all the sincerity of truth, that if you would en- 
deavor to be morally as great as your faculties can 
make you intellectually, there is no eminence you 
might not attain, nor any you would not adorn, 

“If our intimacy had not cooled down of late, from 
what causes I am unable to tell, toa point in which 
the first disagreement must be breach between us, I 
would have told you that I had formed an attach- 
ment to Florence Walter, and obtained her aunt's 
consent to our marriage; I mean, of course, at some 
future which I cannot define, for I have my way to 
make in this world, and, upto the present, have only 
been a burden on others. We are engaged, however, 
and we live on hope. Perhaps I presume too far on 
any interest you could feel for me when I make you 
this communication. It may be that you will say, 
‘What is all this tome?’ At all events, I have told 
you what, had I kept back, would have seemed to 
myself an uncandid reservation. Deal with it how 
you may. 

“ There is, however, another reason why I should 
tell you this. If you were unaware of the relations 
which exist between our friends and myself, you 
might unconsciously speak of me in terms which this 
knowledge would, perhaps, modify—at least, you 
would speak without the consciousness that you were 
addressing unwilling hearers. You know the ties 
that bind us, and your words will have that signifi- 
cance which you intend they should bear. 

« Remember, and remember distinctly, I disclaim 
all pretension, as I do all wish, to conciliate your fa- 
vor, as regards this matter; first, because I believe I 
do not need it; and secondly, that if I asked for, I 
should be unworthy of it. Iscarcely know how, af- 
ter our last meeting, I stand in your estimation, but 
I am ready to own that if you would only suffer your- 
self to be half as good as your nature had intended 
you, and your faculties might make you, you would 
be conferring a great honor on being the friend of 
yours truly, JOSEPH LoyD.” 


‘* What a cant these fellows acquire!’’ said Calvert, 
as he read the letter, and threw it from him. “ What 
mock humility! what downright and palpable pre- 
tension to superiority through every line of it! The 
sum of it all being, I can’t deny that you are cleverer, 
stronger, more active. and manly than I; but some- 
how, I can’t exactly see why, or how, but I’m your 
better! Well, I’ll write an answer to this one of these 
days, and such an answer as I flatter myself he’ll 
not read aloud to the company who sit round the fire 
at the vicarage. And so, Mademoiselle Florence, 
this was your anxiety, and this the reason forall that 
interest about our quarrel which I was silly enough 
to ascribe to a feeling for myself. How invariably it 
is so! How certain it is that a woman, the weakest 
the least experienced, the most common-place, is 
more than a match in astuteness for a man, ina 
question where her affections are concerned. The 
feminine nature has strange contradictions. They 
can summon the courage of a tigress to defend their 
young, and the spirit of a Machiavelli to protect a 
lover. She must have some misgiving, however, that 
to prefer a fellow like this to me would be felt by me 
as an outrage. And then the cunning stroke of im- 
plying that hor sister was not disposed to listen to 
me. The perfidy of that!” 

Several days after Loyd’s departure, Calvert was 
lounging near the lake, when he jumped up, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Here comes the pustman! I see he makes 
asign tome. What can this be about? Surely, my 
attached friend has not written to me again. No, 
this is a hand that I do not recognize. Let me see 
what it contains.” He opened, and read as follows: 


“Srr:—I have received your letter. None buta 
scoundrel could have written it! As all prospect of 
connexion with your family is now over, you cannot 
have a pretext for not affording me such a satisfac- 
tion as, had you been a gentleman in feeling as you 
are in station, it would never have been necessary 
for me to demand from you. I leave this, to-morrow, 
for the continent, and will be at Basle by Monday 
next. 1 will remain there for a week at your orders, 
and hope there may be no difficulty in their speedy 
fulfilment. 

**T am your obedient and faithful servant, 
“ WENTWORTH GORDON GRAHAM.” 


“ The style is better than yours, Master Loyd, just 
because it means something. The man has an honest 
passion, and wants to fight. The other fellow was 
angry, and begged me not to notice it. And so, 
Sophy, I have spoiled the wedding favors, and scat- 
tered the bridesmaids! What a heavy lesson for an 
impertinent note. Poor thing! why did she trust 
herself with a pen? Why did she not know that the 
most fatal of all bottles is the ink bottle? Precious 
rage old Uncle Geoffrey must be in. I'd like to have 
one peep at the general discomfiture—the deserted 
dinner table, and the empty drawing-room. They 
deserve it all; they banished me, and much good have 
they got of it. Well, Mr. Wentworth Gordon Gra- 





ham must have his wicked way. The only difficulty 


humble it be, in my nature, and, though the soil | will be to find what is so absurdly misnamed asa 


in which the seed has fallen is poor and barren, 


| So much of the fruit has it borne that I at least re- 


spect the good which I do not practise, and I rever- 


| friend. I must have a friend; ’'0 run up to Milan 
| and search the hotels; I'll surely find sume one who 
| | will like the cheap heroism of seeing another man 
| ence that virtue to which Lam a rebel. The lesson, | shot at. This is the season when all the fellows who 
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have no money for Baden come across the Alps. I’m 
certain to chance upon one to suit me.” 

Having despatched a short note, very politely word- 
ed, to Mr. Graham, to the post-office, Basle, he order- 
ed a carriage, and set out for Milan, 

The city was in full festivity when he arrived, over- 
joyed at its new-born independence, and proud of the 
presence of its king. The streets were crowded with 
a holiday population, and from all the balconies and 
windows hung costly tapestries, or gay-colored car- 
pets. Military music resounded on all sides, and so 
dense was the throng of people and carriages, that 
Calvert could only proceed at a walking pace, none 
feeling any special care to make way for a dusty tray- 
eller, seated in one of the commonest of country con- 
veyances. i 

As he moved slowly and with difficulty forwards, 
he suddenly hear his name called; he looked up, 
and saw a well-known face, that of a brother-officer, 
who had left India ona sick leave along with him- 
self. 

“Tsay, old fellow!” cried Barnard, “this is your 
ground; draw into the large gate on your right, and 
come up here.” 

Ina few seconds, Calvert, escorted by a waiter, was 
shown to his friend’s apartment. 

“T never dreamed of meeting you here, Calvert.” 

“NorlI of finding you lodged so sumptuously,” 
said Calvert, as his eyes ranged over the splendid 
room, whose massive hangings of silk, and richly gilt 
ceiling, gave that air of a palace one so often sees in 
Italian hotels. 

“ Luck, sir, luck. I’m married, and got a pot of 
money with my wife.” He dropped his voice to a whis- 
per, while, with a gesture of his thumb towards an 
adjoining room, he motioned his friend to be cautious. 

“Who was she?” 

“Nobody; that is, not any one you ever heard of, 
Stockport people, called Reppingham. The father, a 
great railway contractor, vulgar old dog—begun as a 
navvy—with one daughter, who is to inherit, they 
say, a quarter of a million; but, up to this, we’ve on- 
ly an all two th dayear. The old fel- 
low, however, lives with us—a horrible nuisance.” 
This speech, given in short, abrupt whispers, was 
uttered with many a sign to indicate that the re- 
spected father-in-law was in the vicinity. ‘‘ Now, of 
yourself, what’s your news? What have you done 
last, eh?” 

“Nothing very remarkable. I have been vegetat- 
ing on a lake in the north of Italy, trying to live for 
five shillings a day, and spending three more in 
brandy, to give me courage to do it.” 

‘‘But your leave is up; or perhaps you have gota 
renewal.” 

“No, my leave goes to the fifteenth of October.” 

“Not a bit of it; we got our leave on the same 
day, passed the board the same day, and for exactly 
the same time. My leave expired on the tenth of 
August. I’ll show you the paper, I have it here.” 

“Do so. Let me see it.” 

Barnard opened his desk, and quickly found the 
paper he sought for. It was precisely as Barnard 
said. The Board of Calcutta had confirmed the 
regimental recommendation, and granted a two- 
years’ leave, which ended on the tenth of August. 

“Never mind, man,” said Barnard; “get back to 
London as hard as you can, furbish up some sick cer- 
tificate to say that you were unable to quit your 
bed.” 

‘That is not so easy as you imagine; I have alittle 
affair in hand, which may end in more publicity than 
I have any fancy for.” And he told him of his ap- 
proaching meeting with Graham, and asked him to 
be his friend. 

“What was the quarrel about?” asked Barnard. 

“A jealousy; he was going to marry a little cousin 
I used to flirt with, and we got to words about it. In 
fact, it is what Sir Lucius would call a very pretty 
quarrel, and there’s nothing to be done but finish it. 
You’ll stand by me, wont you?” 

“T don’t see how I can. Old Rep, our governor, 
never leaves me. I’m obliged to report myself about 
four times a day.” 

“But you know that cannever goon. Youneedn’t 
be told by me that no man can continue under such 
a system of slavery, nor is there anything could 
recompense it. You’ll have to teach her better one 
of these days; begin at once. My being here gives 
you a pretext to begin. Start at once—to-day. Just 
say, ‘I'll have to show Calvert the lions; he’ll want 
to hunt up galleries,’ and such like.” 

“Hush! here comes my wife. Fanny, let me pre- 
sent you to one of my oldest friends, Calvert. It’s a 
hame you have often heard from me.” : 

The young lady—she was not more than twenty— 
was pleasing-looking and well-mannered. Indeed, 
Calvert was amazed to see her so unlike what he ex- 
pected; she was neither pretentious nor shy; and, 
had his fiiend not gone into the question of pedigree, 
was there anything to mark a class of life other than 
his own. While they talked together, they were 
joined by her father, who, however, more than 
realized the sketch drawn by Barnard. He wasa 
morose, down-looking old fellow, with a furtive ex- 
pression, and a manner of distrust about him that 
showed itself in various ways. From the first, 
though Calvert set vigorously to work to win favor, 
he looked with a sort of misgiving at him. He spoke 
very little, but in that little there were no courtesies 
wasted; and when Barnard whispered, ‘* You had 
better ask him to dine with us, the invitation will 
come better from you!” the reply was, “I wont; do 
you hear that? I wont.” 

‘But he’s an old brother-officer of mine, sir; we 
served several years together.” 








“The worse company yours, then.” 

“T say, Calvert,” cried Barnard, aloud, “I must 
give you apeep at our gay doings here. I’ll take 
you a drive around the town, and out of the Porta 
Orientale, and if we should not be back at dinner- 
time, Fanny—” 

“ We'll dine without you, that’s all!” said the old 
man; while, taking his daughter’s hand, he led her 
out of the room. 

“‘T say, Bob, I’d not change with you, even for the 
difference,” said Calvert. 

“TI never saw him so bad before,” said the other, 
sheepishly. 

“Because you never tried him! Hitherto you have 
been a spaniel, getting kicked ‘and cuffed, and rather 
liking it; but, now that the sight of an old friend has 
rallied you to a faint semblance of your former self, 
you are shocked and horrified. You made a bad 
start, Bob; that was the mistake. You ought to have 
begun by making him feel the immeasurable dis- 
tance that lay between him and a gentleman; not 
only in dress, language and behaviour, but in every 
sentiment and feeling. Having done this, he would 
have tacitly submitted to ways that were not his own, 
by conceding that they might be those of a class he 
had never belonged to. You might, in short, have 
ruled him quietly and constitutionally. Now you 
have nothing for it but one thing.” 

“Which is—” 

“A revolution! Yes, you must overthrow the 
whole government, and build up another out of the 
smash. Begin to-day. We'll dine together wherever 
you like. We'll go to the Scala if it’s open. We'll 
sup—” 

“ But Fanny?” 

“She'll stand by her husband. Though, probably 
she’ll have you ‘up’ for a little private discipline af- 
terwards. Come, don’t lose time. I want todo my 
cathedral, and my gallery, and my other curiosities 
in one day, for I have some matters to settle at 
Orto before I start for Basle. Have they a club, a 
casino, or anything of the sort here, where they 
play 9” 

“ There is a place they call the Gettone, but I’ve 
never been there but once.” 

“ Well, we’ll finish there this evening; for I want 
to win a little money to pay my journey.” 

“Tf I can help you—” 

“No, no. Not to be thought of. I’ve got some fifty 
Naps by me—tame elephants—that are sure to entrap 
others. You must come with me to Basle, Bob. You 
can’t desert me in such a crisis,” said Calvert, as 
they left the inn together. 

“ We’llsee. 1’ll think overit. The difficulty will be—” 

“The impossibility is worse than a difficulty; and 
that is what I shall have to face if you abandon me. 
Why, only think of me for a. moment. Here I am, 
jilted, out of the army—for I know I shall lose my 
commission—without a guinea; you’d not surely wish 
me to say, without a friend! If it were not that it 
would be so selfish, 1’d say the step will be the mak- 
ing of you. You'll have the old bear so civilized on 
your return, you’ll not know him.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“TI know it. He’ll see at once that you’ll not stand 
this sort of bullying. That if you did, your friends 
would not stand it. We shan’t be away over four 
days, and those four days will give him a fright he’ll 
never forget.” 

“Tl think over it.” 

“No. You'll do it—that’s better; and I’ll promise 
you—if Mr. Graham does not enter a fatal objection— 
to come back with you and stand to you through your 
troubles.” 

Calvert had that about him in his strong will, his 
resolution, and his readiness at reply, which exercis- 
ed no mean despotism over the fellows of his own 
age. And it was only they who disliked and avoided 
him who ever resisted him. Barnard was an easy 
victim, and before the day drew to its close, he had 
got to believe that it was by a rare stroke of fortune 
Calvert had come to Milan—come to rescue him from 
the “ most degrading sort of bondage a good fellow 
could possibly fall into.” 

They dined splendidly, and sent to engage a box 
at the opera; but the hours passed so pleasantly over 
their dinner, that they forgot all about it, andjonly 
reached the theatre a few minutes before it closed. 

“ Now for the—what do you call the place?” cried 
Calvert. 

“The Gettone.” 

“That’s it. I’m eager to measure my luck against 
these Milanais. They say, besides, no fellow has 
such a vein as when his life is threatened; and I 
remember myself, when I had the yellow fever at 
Galle, I passed twenty-one times at ecarte, all be- 
cause I was given over!” 

“What a fellow you are, Calvert!” said the other, 
with a weak man’s admiration for whatever was 
great, even in infamy. 

“You'll see how I'll clear them out. 
have I done with my purse? Left it on my dressing- 
table. I suppose they are honest in the hotel?” 

“Of course they are. It’s all safe; and I’ve more 
money about me than you want. Old Rep handed 
me three thousand francs this morning to pay the 
bill, and, when I saw you, I forgot all about it.” 

“Another element of luck,” cried Calvert, joyously. 
“The money that does not belong to a man always 
wins. Why, there’s five thousand francs here,” said 
Calvert, as he counted over the notes. 

“Two of them are Fanny’s. She got her quarter's 
allowance yesterday. Stingy, isn’t it? Only three 
hundred a year.” 

“It’s downright disgraceful. She ought to have 


But what 





eight at the very least; but wait till we get back from 


Basle. You'll not believe what @ change I’ll work in 
that old fellow, when I take him in hand.” 

By this time they had reached the Gettone, and, 
after a brief colloquy, were suffered to pass up stairs 
and enter the rooms. 

“O, it’s faro they play; my own game,” whispered 
Calvert. ‘I was afraid the fellows might have in- 
dulged in some of their own confounded things, 
which no foreigner can compete in. At faro, I fear 
none.” 

While Barnard joined a group of persons round a 
roulette-table, where fashionably-dressed women ad- 
ventured their franc pieces along with men clad in 
the most humble mode, Calvert took his place among 
the faro players. The boldness of his play, and the 
way he adventured his money, could not conceal 
from their practised acuteness that he was master of 
the game, and they watched him attentively. 

“I think I have nearly cleaned them out, Bob,” 
cried he to his friend, as he pointed to a heap of gold 
and silver, which lay promiscuously piled up before 
him. 

“T suppose you must give them their revenge,” 
whispered the other, “if they wish for it.” 

“Nothing of the kind. At a public table, a winner 
rises when he pleases. If I continue to sit here now, 
it is because that old fellow yonder has got a rouleau 


‘in his pocket which he cannot persuade himself to 


break. See, he has taken it out for the fourth time, 
this is. I wonder he can screw up his courage to 
risk it. Yes, he has! There go ten pieces on the 
queen. Go back to your flirtation with the blonde 
ringlets, and don’t disturb my game. I must have 
that fellow’s rouleau before I leave. Go back, and 
I'll not tell your wife.” 

It was in something less than an hour after this 
that Barnard felt a hand laid on his shoulder, and 
looking up, saw Calvert standing over him. “ Well, 
it took you some time to finish that old fellow, Cal- 
vert!” 

“He finished me, which was worse. Have you got 
a cigar?” 

‘Do you mean that you lost all your winnings?” 

“Yes, and your five thousand francs besides, not to 
speak of a borrowed thousand from some one I have 
given my card to. A bore, isn’t it?” 

“It’s more than a bore—it’s bad business. I don’t 
know how I’1l settle it with the landlord.” 

“ Give him a bill, he’ll never be troublesome; and, 
as to your wife’s money, tell her frankly you lost it at 
play. Isn’t that the best way, madam?” said he, 
addressing a young and pretty woman at his side. 
“T am advising my friend to be honest with bis wife, 
and confess that he spend his money in very pleasant 
company. Come along out of this stuffy place. Let us 
have a walk in the fresh, cool air, and a cigar, if you 
have one. I often wonder,” said he, as they gained the 
street, “how the fellows who write books and want 
to get up sensation scenes, don’t come and do some- 
thing of this sort. There’s a marvellous degree of 
stimulant to be cl d out, not only of one’s own 
cash, but of one’s credit; and by credit I mean it in 
the French sense, which says, ‘ Le credit est argent 
des autres.’ ” 

**I wish you had not lost the money,” muttered the 
other. 

“So do I. I have combativeness very strong, and 
I hate being beating by any one in anything.” 

“ I’m thinking of the money!” said the other, dog- 
gedly. 

“Naturally, for it was yours. ‘’Twas mine, ’tis 
his,’ as Hamlet has it. Great fellow, Hamlet! I 
don’t suppose that any one ever drew a character 
wherein gentleman was so distinctly painted as Ham- 
let. He combined all the grandest ideas of his class 
with a certain ‘disinvoltura ’—a sort of high-bred 
levity—that relieved his sternness, and made him 
much better company than such fellows as Laertes 
and Horatio.” 

“When you saw luck turning, why didn’t you leave 
off?” 

“ Why not ask why the luck turned before I left 
off? That would be the really philosophic inquiry. 
Tsn’t it chilly?” 

“T’m not cold, but greatly provoked.” 

“So am I for you; for 1 haven’t got enough to re- 
pay you, but trust me to arrange the matter in the 
morning. The landlord will see the thing with the 
eyes of his calling; he’ll soon perceive that the son- 
in-law of a man who travels with two carriages, and 
can’t speak one word of French, is one to be trusted. 
I mean him to cash a bill for us before I leave. Old 
Rep’s white hat and brown spencer are guarantees for 
tifty thousand francs in any city of Europe. There’s 
a solvent vulgarity in the very creak of his shoes.” 

**O, he’s not a very distinguished-looking person, 
certainly,” said Barnard, who now resented the lib- 
erty he had himself led the way to. 

“There I differ with you; J call him eminently dis- 
tinguished, and I’d rather be able to ‘come’ that 
cravat tie, and have the pattern of the dark green 
waistcoat with the red spots, than I’d have—what 
shall I say?—all the crisp bank paper I lost a while 
ago. Youare not going in, surely?” cried he, as the 
other rang violently at the bell of the hotel. 

“Yes; Iam very tired of this fooling. I wish you 
hadn’t lost that money.” 

* Do you remember how it goes, Bob? 

His weary song, 
The whole day long, 
Was still l‘argent, l'argent, l’argent! 





She is complaining that though the linnet is singing 
in the trees, and the trout leaping in the river, her 
tiresome husband could only liken them to the clink 
of the gold as it fell on the counter? Why, man 





you'll wake the dead if you ring in that fashion!” 





“T want to get in.” 

“Here comes the fellow at last; how disgusted he'll 
be to firid there’s not a five-franc piece between us.” 

Scarcely was the door opened, than Barnard pass- 
ed in, and left him without even a good night. 





CHAPTER 1X. 
ON THE ROAD. 


CALVERT’S first care as he entered his room was to 
ascertain if his purse was there. It was all safe and 
untouched. He next lit a cigar, and, opening his 
window, leaned out to smoke. It was a glorious au- 
tumn night, still, starry and cloudless. Had any one 
from the street beneath seen him there, he might 
have said, ‘‘ There is some wearied man of brain-la- 
bor, taking his hour of tranquil thought before he 
betakes himself to rest; or he is one of those contem- 
plative natures who loves to be free to commune with 
his own heart in the silence of a calm night.” He 
looked like this, and perhaps—who knows if he were 
not nearer it than we wot of. 

It was nigh daybreak before he lay down to sleep. 
Nor had he been fully an hour in slumber when he 
was awoke, and found Barnard, dressed in a morn- 
ing-gown and slippers, standing beside his bed. 

“Tsay, Calvert, rub your eyes, and listen to me. 
Are you awake?” 

“ Not very perfectly ; but quite enough for anything 
you can have to say. Whatisit?” 

“Tam sv fretted about that money.” 

“Why, you told me that last night,” said Calvert, 
addressing himself, as it were, again to sleep. 

**O, it’s all very fine and very philosophic to be in- 
different about another man’s ‘tin;’ but I tell you I 
don’t know what to do, what to say aboutit. I’m 
not six weeks married, and it’s rather early to come 
to rows and altercations with a father-in-law.” 

“Address him to me. Say ‘Go to Calvert—he’ll 
talk to you.’ Do that, like a good fellow, and go to 
bed. Good night.” 

“T’linot stand this sort of thing, Calvert. I’m not 
going to lose my money and be laughed at, too.” 

* You’ll not stand what?” cried Calvert, s‘tting up 
in bed, and looking now thoroughly awake. 

“TI mean,” said the other, doggedly, ‘‘ you have 
got me into a confounded scrape, and you are bound 
to get me out of it.” . 

“That is speaking like a man of sense. It is what 
I intend to do; but can’t we sleep over it first? I 
want what old ladies call my ‘ natural rest.’ ” 

“There’s no time for that. The old governor is al- 
ways pottering about by six o’clock, and it’s just as 
likely, as the landlord talks English, he’ll be down 
by way of gossiping with him, and ask if the bill is 
settled.” 

“ What an old beast he must be. I wonder you 
could have married into such a vulgar set.” 

“If you have nothing to say but abuse of my con- 
nexions, I am not going to waste any more time 
here.” 

“ There, that’s a dear fellow; go to bed now, and 
call me somewhere towards four in the afternoon.” 

“ This is rather more than a joke.” 

“To be sure it is, man; it is dead sleepiness. 
night.” 

“T see you have found your purse—how much had 
you in it?” 

“Count it, if you are curious,” said Calvert, 
drowsily. 

“ Fifty-four napoleons and a half,” said the other, 
slowly. “Look ye, Calvert, I’m going to impound 
this. It’sa sorry instalment, but, as far as it goes—”’ 

“ Take it, old fellow, and leave me quiet.” 

“One word more, Calvert,” said Barnard, seriously. 
“]T cannot muster courage to meet old Rep this morn- 
ing, and if you like to start at once and settle this 
affair you have in Switzerland, I’m ready; but it 
must be done instanter.” 

“All right; I shall be ready within an hour. Tell 
the porter to send my bath up at once, and order 
coffee by the time you’ll be dressed.” 

There was very little trace of sleep about Calvert’s 
face now, a8, springing from his bed, he prepared for 
the road. With such despatch, indeed, did he pro- 
ceed, that he was already in the coffee-room before 
his friend had descended. 

‘‘Shall we say anything to the landlord before we 
start, Calvert,’’ whispered he. 

“Of course; send Signor Angelo, or Antonio, or 
whatever his name, here. The padrone, I mean,” 
said he to the waiter. 

“He is called Luigi Filippo, sir,’ said the man, 
indignantly. 

“A capital name for a rogue. 
here.” 

A very burly, consequential sort of a man, marvel- 
lously got up as to beard, moustaches and watch- 
chain, entered and bowed. 

“ Signor Luigi Filippo,” said Calvert, “my friend 
here—the son of that immensely wealthy my Lordo 
up stairs—is in a bit of a scrape; he had an alter- 
cation last night with a fellow we take to be an Aus- 
trian spy.” 

The host spat out, and frowned ferociously. 

“ Just so; a dog of a Croat, I suspect,” went on 
Calvert; ‘at all events, he must puta bullet in him, 
and to do so, must get over the frontier beyond Como: 
we want, therefore, a little money from you, and 
your secrecy, till this blows over.” 

The host bowed, and pursed up his lips like one 
who would like a little time for reflection, and at last 
said, ‘‘ How much money, signor?” 

“What do you say, Bob; will a hundred naps do, 
or eighty?” 


Good 


Let us have him 
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“ Fifty; fifty are quite enough,” cried Barnard. 

‘Qn a circular note, of course, signor?” asked the 
host. 

“No, a draft at six days on my friend’s father, mi 
lordo means to pass a month here.” 

“JT don’t think I’ll do that, Calvert,’? whispered 
Barnard; but the other stopped him at once, with, 
* Be quiet; leave this to me.” 

Though payable at sight, Signor Luigi, we shall 
ask you to hold it over for five or six days, because 
we hope possibly to be back here before Saturday, 
and if so, we’ll settle this ourselves.” 

“It shall be done, gentlemen,” said the host. ‘ I'll 
draw out the bills, and you shall have the money 
immediately.” 

“ How 1 touched the fellow’s patriotism, Bob. It 
was the Austrian dodge stood us in stead, there. I 
know that I have jeopardized your esteem for me by 
the loss of that money last night; but do confess that 
this was a clever hit of mine.” 

“Tt’t a bad business from beginning to end!” was, 
however, all that he could obtain from Barnard, 

“Narrow-minded dog! he wont see any genius in 
the man that owes him five shillings.” 

“T wish it was only five shillings.” 

“What an ignoble confession! It means this, that 
your friendship depends on the rate of the exchanges, 
and that when gold rises— But here comes Luigi 
Filippo. Now, nosqueamishness, but write your name 
firmly. ‘Cut boldly,’ said the auger, and ‘and he 
cut it through.’ Don’t you remember that classical 
anecdote in your Roman history?” 

It is a strange fact that the spirit of raillery, which, 
toa dull man, is, at first, but a source of irritation 
and fretfulness, will, when persevered in, become, at 
last, one of the most complete despotisms. He 
dreads it as a weapon he cannot defend himself 
against; and he comes to regard it as an evidence of 
superiority and power. Barnard saw the domination 
that the other exercised over him, but could not re- 
sist it. 

“ Where to now?” asked he, as they whirled rapid- 
ly along the road towards Monza. 

“ First of all to Orta. There is an English family 
I want tosee. Two prettier girls you can’t imagine 
—not that the news has any interest for you, poor 
caged mouse that you are—but I am in love with one 
of them. I forget which, but I believe it is the one 
that wont have me.” 

“She’s right,” said Barnard, with a half smile. 


“Well, I half suspect she is. I could be a charm- 
ing lover, but I fear I’d make only a sorry husband. 
My qualities are too brilliant for everyday use. It is 
your dreary fellows, with a tiresome monotony of 
nature, do best in that melancholy mill they call 
marriage. You, for instance, ought to be a model 
‘mari.’ ” 

“You are not disposed to give me a chance, I 
think,” said Barnard, peevishly. 

“On the contrary, Iam preparing you most care- 
fully for your career. Conjugal life is a reformatory. 
You must come to it as a penitent. Now, I'll teach 
you the first part of your lesson; your wife shall sup- 
ply the second.” 

“Td relish it much better if— 

“Thad not lost that money, you were going to 
say. Out with it, man. When a fe!low chances up- 
on a witty thing, he has a right to repeat it; besides, 
you have reason on your side. A loser is always 
wrong. But, after all, Bob, whether the game be 
war, or marriage, or a horse-race, one’s skill has very 
little to say to it. Make the wisest combinations that 
ever were fashioned, and you'll lose sometimes. 
Draw your card at hazard, and you'll win. If you 
only saw the fellow that beat me t’other day in a girl’s 
affections—as dreary a dog as ever you met in your 
life, without manliness, without ‘go’ in him—and 
yet he wasn’t a curate. I know you suspect he was 
a curate.” 

“If you come through this affair all right, what do 
you intend to turn to, Calvert?” said the other, who 
really felt a sort of interest in his fortunes. 

“T have thought of several things; the Church— 
the Colonies—Patent Fuel —Marriage—Turkish Baths 
anda Sympathy Society for Suffering Nationalities, 
with a limited liability to all who subscribe fifty 
pounds and upwards.” 

“ But, seriously, have you any plans?” 

“Ten thousand plans! I have plans enough to 
ruin all Threadneedle-street ; but what use are plans? 
What® the use of an architect in a land where there 
are no bricks, no mortar, and no timber? When I’ve 
shot Graham, I’ve a plan how to make my escape out 
of Switzerland; but beyond that, nothing; not one 
step, I promise you. See yonder is Monte Rosa; how 
still he looks in the still, calm air of the m@grning. 
What a gentleman a mountain is; how independent 
of the changeful fortunes of the plains, where grass 
succeeds tillage, and what is barley to-day, may be 
a brick-field to-morrow; but the mountain is ever the 
same—proud and cold if you will, but standing above 
all the accidents of condition, and asserting itself by 
qualities which are not money-getting. I’d like to 
live in a land of mountains, it it were not for the 
snobs that come to climb them.” 

“But why should they be snobs?” 

“T don’t know; perhaps the mountains like it. 
There, look yonder, our road leads along that ledge 
till we reach Chiasso, about twelve miles off; do you 
think you can last that long without breakfast? 
There, there, don’t make that pitiful face; you shall 
have your beafsteak, and your chocolate, and your 
eggs, and all the other claims of your Anglo-Saxon 
nature, whose birthright it is to growl for every 
twenty-four hours, and ‘ grub’ every two.” 

They gained the little inn at Orta by the evening, 


and learned, as Calvert had expected, that nothing 
had change in his at indeed, what was there 
to change—so long as the family at the villa remain- 
ed in the cottage. All this was to Calvert as he left 
it. Apologizing to his friend for a brief absence, he 
took boat and crossed the lake. It was just as they 
had sat down to tea that he entered the drawing- 
room. 

If there was some constraint in the reception of 
him, there was that amount of surprise in his ap- 
pearance, that half masked it. ‘You have been 
away, Mr. Calvert?” asked Miss Grainger. 

“ Yes,”’ said he, carelessly, “I got arambling fit on 
me, and finding that Loyd had started for England, 
I grew fidgety at being alone, so I went up to Milan, 
saw churches and galleries, and the last act of a bal- 
let; but, like a country mouse, got homesick for the 
hard peas and the hollow tree, and hurried back 
again.” 

After some careless talk of common-places, he 
managed at last to secure the chair beside Florence’s 
sofa, and affected to take an interest in some work 
she was engaged at. “I have been anxious to see 
you, and speak to you, Florry,” said he, in alow tone, 
not audible to the others. ‘‘Ihad a letter from 
Loyd, written just before he left. He has told me 
everything.” 

She only bent down her head more deeply over her 
work, but did not speak. 

“Yes; he was more candid than you,”’ continued 
he. “He said you were engaged—that is—that you 
owned to him that you liked him, and that when 
the consent he hoped for would be obtained, you 
would be married.” 

“How came he to write this to you?” said she, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. 

“Tn this wise,” said he, calmly. “He felt that he 
owed me an apology for something that had occurred 
between us on that morning; and, when making his 
excuses, he deemed he could give no better proof of 
frankness than by this avowal. It was, besides, an 
act of fairness towards one who, trusting to his own 
false light, might have been lured to delusive hopes.” 

“Perhaps so,” said she, coldly. 

“It was very right of him, very proper.” 

She nodded. 

“Tt was more—it was generous.” 

“ He is generous,” said she, warmly. 

“ He had need be.” 

*‘ How do you mean that he had need be?” asked 
she, eagerly. 

“T mean this—that he will require every gift he 
has, and every grace, to outbalance the affection 
which I bear you, and which I shall never cease to 
bear you. You prefer him. Now you may regard me 
how you will—I will not consent to believe myself 
beaten. Yes, Florence, I know not only that I love 
you more than he does, but I love you with a love he 
is incapable of feeling. Ido not wish to say one word 
in his dispraise, least of all to you, in whose favor I 
want to stand well; but I wish you—and it is no un- 
fair request—to prove the affection of the two men 
who solicit your love.” 

“T am satisfied with his.” 

“You may be satistied with the version your own 
imagination renders of it. You may be satisfied with 
the picture you have colored for yourself; but I want 
you to be just to yourself, and just to me. Now if I 
can show you in his own handwriting—the ink only 
dried on the paper a day ago—a letter from him to 
me, in which he asks my pardon in terms so abject as 
never were wrung from any man, except under the 
pressure of a personal fear?” 

“You say this to outrage me. Aunt Grainger,” 
cried she, in a voice almost a scream, “listen to what 
this gentleman has had the temerity to tell me. Re- 
peat it now, sir, if you dare.” 

“What is this, Mr. Calvert? You have not surely 
presumed—” 

“Thave simply presumed, madam, to place my 
pretensions in rivalry with Mr. Loyd’s. 1 have been 
offering to your niece the half of a very humble for- 
tune, with a name not altogether ignoble.” 

“OQ dear, Mr. Calvert!” cried the old lady. “I 
never suspected this. I’m sure my niece is aware of 
the great honor we all feel—at least I do most sensibly 
—that, if she was not alreadyengaged— Are you ill, 
dearest? O, she has fainted. Leave us, Mr. Calvert. 
Send Maria here. Milly, some water immediately.” 


For more than an hour Calvert walked the little 
grass-plot before the door, and no tidings came to 
him from those within. Toa momentary bustle and 
confusion, a calm succeeded—lights flitted here and 
there through the cottage. He fancied he heard 
something like sobbing, and then all was still and 
silent. 

“Are you there, Mr. Calvert?” cried Milly, at last 
as she moved out into the dark night air. ‘She is 
better now—much better. She seems inclined to 
sleep, and we have left her.” 

*“ You know how it came on?” asked he, in a whis- 
per. ‘ You know what brought it about?” 

*“*No; nothing of it.” 

“It wasa letter that I showed her—a letter of 
Loyd’s to myself—conceived in such terms as no man 
of, I will not say of spirit, but a common pretension 
to the sense of gentleman, could write. Wait a mo- 
ment; don’t be angry with me till you hear me out. 
We had quarrelled in the morning. 1t was a serious 
quarrel, ona very serious question. I thought, of 
course, that all young men, at least, regard these 
things in the same way. Well, he did not. I have 
no need to say more, he did not, and consequently 
nothing could come of it. At all events, I deemed 
that the man who could not face an adversary had 








For the second time he differed with me, and dared 
in my own presence to prosecute attentions which I 
had ordered him to abandon. This was bad enough, 
but there was worse to come, for, on my return home 
from this, I found a letter from him in the most abject 
terms; asking my pardon—for what?—for my having 
insulted him, and begging me, in words of shameful 
humility, to let him follow up his courtship, and if 
he could, secure the hand of your sister. Now she 
might, or might not, accept my offer. I am not cox- 
comb enough to suppose I must succeed simply be- 
cause I wish success; but, putting myself completely 
out of the question, could I suffera girl 1 deemed 
worthy of my lve, and whom I desired to make my 
wife, to fall to the lot of one so base as this? I ask 
you, was there any other course open to me than to 
show her the letter? Perhaps it was rash; perhaps 
I ought to have shown it first of all to Miss Grainger. 
I can’t decide this point. It is too subtle for me. I 
only know that what I did I should do again, no 
matter what the consequences might be.” 

“And this letter, has she got it still?” asked Milly. 

“No, neither she nor any other will ever read it 
now. I have torn it to atoms. The wind has carried 
the last fragments this moment over the lake.” 

“QO dear! what misery all this is,” cried the girl, 
in an accent of deep affliction. “If you knew how 
she is attached—” Then suddenly checking the 
harsh indiscretion of her words, she added, “I am 
sure you did all for the best, Mr. Calvert. I must go 
back now. You’ll come and see us, or perhaps you’ll 
let me write to you to-morrow.” 

“T have tosay good-by now,” said he, sadly. “I 
may see you all again within a week. It may be this 
is a good-by forever.” 

He kissed her hand as he spoke, and turned to the 
lake, where his boat was lying. 

“How amazed she’ll be to hear that she saw a let- 
ter—read it—held it in her hands,” muttered he, 
“ but I’ll stake my life she’ll never doubt the fact 
when it is told to her by those who believe it.” 

“You seem to be in rare spirits,” said Barnard, 
when Calvert returned tothe inn. ‘ Have you pro- 
posed and been accepted?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the other, smiling, “‘ but I have 
had a charming evening; one of those fleeting mo- 
ments of that ‘vie de famille’ Balzac tells us are 
worth all our wild and youthful excesses.” 

“Yes!” replied Barnard, scoffingly; ‘‘ domesticity 
would seem to be your forte. Heaven help your wife 
say I, if you ever have one.” 

“You don’t seem to be aware how you disparage 
conjugal life, my good friend, when you speak of it as 
a thing in which men of your stamp are the orna- 
ments. It would be a sorry institution if its best re- 
quirements were a dreary temperament and a dis- 
position that mistakes moodiness for morality.” 

“ Good night; I have had enough,” said the other, 
and left the room. 





“What a pity to leave such a glorious spot on such 
a morning,” said Calvert, as he stood waiting while 
the post-horses were being harnessed. “If we had 
but been good boys, as we might have been—that is, 
if you had not fallen into matrimony, and J intoa 
quarrel—we should have such a day’s fishing here! 
Yonder, where you see the lemon-trees hanging over 
the rock, in the pool underneath there are some 
twelve and fourteen ‘ pounders,’ as strong as a good- 
sized pike; and then we’d have grilled them under 
the chestnut trees, and talked away, as we’ve done 
scores of times, of the great figure we were tu make 
—lI don’t know when or how, but some time and in 
some wise—in the world; astonishing all our relations, 
and putting to utter shame and confusion that private 
tutor at Dorking, who would persist in auguring the 
very worst of us.” 

“Ts that the bill that you are tearing up? Let me 
see it. What does he charge for that Grignolino wine 
and those bad cigars?” broke in Barnard. 

“ What do I know or care?” said Calvert, with a 
saucy laugh. “If you possessed a school-boy’s money- 
box with a slit in it to hold your savings, there would 
be some sense in looking after the five-franc pieces 
you could rescue from a cheating landlord, and add 
to your store; but when you know in your heart that 
you are never the richer nor the better of the small 
economies that are only realized at the risk of an 
apoplexy and some very profane expressions, my 
notion is, never mind them—never fret about them.” 

*¢ You talk like a millionaire,” said the other. 

“It is all the resemblance that exists between us 
Bob; not, however, that I believe Baron Rothschild 
himself could moralize over the insufficiency of wealth 
to happiness as I could. Here comes our team, and 
I must say a sorrier set of screws never tugged in a 
rope harness. Get in first. Ilike to show all respect 
to the man who pays. Isay, my good fellow,” cried 
he to the postilion, “drive your very best, for mi 
lordo here is immensely rich, and would just as soon 
give you five gold Marengos as five francs.” 

“What was it you said to him?” asked Barnard, 
as they started at a gallop. 

‘7 said he must not spare his cattle, for we were 
running away from our creditors.” 

* How could you—” 

“How could 1? What nonsense, man! besides, I 
wanted the fellow to take an interest in us, and you 
see, so he has. Old Johnson was right; there are 
few pleasures more exhilarating than being whirled 
along a good road at the top speed of post-horses.” 

“1 suppose you saw that girlyou are in love with?” 
said Barnard, after a pause. 

“Yes; twoof them. Each of the syrens has got a 
lien upon my heart, and I really can’t say which of 





no right to brave a rival, andsoI intimated to him. 


them holds ‘ the preference shares.’ ” 


“Is there money?” 
‘Not what a great Creesus like yourself would call 
money, but still enough for a grand ‘operation’ at 
Homberg, or asheep-farming exploit in Queensland.” 
“You’re more ‘ up’ to the first than the last.” 
“All wrong! Games of chance are for fellows like 
you, who must accept Fortune as they find her. Men 
of my stamp mould déstiny.” 
“ Well, Ldon’t know. So long as I have known 
you, you’ve never been out of one scrape without 
being half way into another.” 
“And yet there are fellows who pay dearer for their 
successes then ever I have done for my failures.” 
“How so? What do they do?” 
“They marry! Ay, Bob, they marry rich wives, 
but without any power to touch the money, just as a 
child gets a sovereign at Christmas under the condi- 
tion he is never to change it.” 

“T must say you are a pleasant fellow to travel 
with.” 

“Solam generally reputed, and you’re a lucky 
dog to catch me ‘in the vein,’ for I don’t know when 
I was in better spirits than this morning.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A DAYBREAK BESIDE THE RHINE. 


THE day was just breaking over that wide flat be- 
side the Rhine at Basle, as two men, descending from 
a carriage on the high road, took one of the narrow 
paths which led through the fields, walking slowly, 
and talking to each other in the tone of easy converse. 

‘We are early, Barnard, I should say; fully half 
an hour before our time,” said Calvert, as he walked 
on first, for the path did not admit of two abreast. 
“ What grand things these great plains are, traversed 
by a fine river, and spreading away toa far distant 
horizon. What a sense of freedom they inspire; how 
suggestive they are of liberty; don’t you feel that?” 

“I think I see them coming,” said the other. “I 
saw a carriage descend the hill yonder. Is there 
nothing else you have to say—nothing that you think 
of, Harry?” 

“Nothing. If it should be a question of a funeral, 
Bob, my funds will show how economically it must be 
done; but even if I had been richer, it is not an occa- 
sion I should like to make costly.” 

“It was not of that I was thinking. It was of 
friends or relations.” 

““My dear fellow, I have few relatives and no 
friends. No man’s executorship will ever entail less 
trouble than mine. I have nothing to leave, nor any 
to leave it to.” 

** But these letters—the cause of the present meet- 
ing—don’t you intend that in case of—in the event 
of—” 

“ My being killed. Go on.” 

“That they should be given up to your cousin?” 

“Nothing of the kind ever occurred to me. In the 
first place, I don’t mean to be shot; and in the second 
I have not the very remotest intention of releasing 
the dear Sophy from those regrets and sorrows which 
she ought tc feel for my death. Nay, I mean her to 
mourn me with a degree of affliction to which anxiety 
will add the poignancy.” 

This is not generous, Calvert.” 

“T’m sure it’s not. Why, my dear friend, were I 
to detect any such weakness in my character, I’d 
begin to fancy I might end by becoming a poltroon.” 

“Ts that your man—he in the cloak—or the tall one 
behind him?” said Barnard, as he pointed to a group 
who came slowly along through a vineyard. 

“T cannot say; I never saw Mr. Graham to my 
knowledge. Don’t let them be long about the pre- 
liminaries, Bob; the morning is fresh, and the ground 
here somewhat damp. Agree to all they ask, dis- 
tance, and everything, only secure that the word be 
given by you. Remember that, and in the way I’ve 
told you.” 

As Calvert strolled listlessly along towards the 
river, Barnard advanced to meet the others, who, to 
the number of five, came now forward. Colonel 
Rochefort, Mr. Graham’s friend, and Barnard were 
slightly acquainied, and turned aside to talk to each 
other in confidence. 

“It is scarcely the moment to hope for it, Mr. Bar- 
nard,” said the other, ‘‘ but I cannot go without ask- 
ing, at least, if there is any peaceful settlement pos- 
sible?” 

“T fear not. You told me last night that all re- 
traction by your friend of his offensive letter was 
impossible.” 

* Utterly so.” 

“What, then, would you suggest?” 

** Could not Mr. Calvert be brought to see that it 
was he who gave the first offence? That, in writing 
as he did, to a man in my friend’s position—” 

** Mere waste of time, colonel, to discuss this; be- 
sides, I think we have each of us already said all that 
we could on this question, and Calvert is very far 
from being satisfied with me for having allowed my- 
self to entertain it. Thereis really nothing for it but 
a shot.” 

“ Yes, sir; but you seem to forget, if we proceed to 
this arbitrament, it is not a mere exchange of fire 
will satisfy my friend.” 

“We are, as regards that, completely at his service ; 
and if your supply uf ammunition be only in propor- 
tion to the number of your followers, you can scarcely 
be disappointed.” 

The colonel reddened deeply, and, in a certain irri- 
tation, replied, ‘‘ One of these gentlemen is a travel- 
ling companion of my friend, whose health is too 
delicate to permit him to act for him; the other isa 
French officer of rank, who dined with us yesterday ; 





the third is a surgeon.” 
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“To us it is a matter of perfect indifference if you 
come accompanied by fifty or five hundred; but let 
us lose no more time. I see how I am trying my 
friend’s patience already. Ten paces, short paces, 
too,” began Barnard, as he took his friend’s arm. 

“And the word?” 

“Tam to give it.” 

“All right; and you remember how?” 

“Yes; the word is, One—two; at the second you 
are to fire.” 

** Let me hear you say them.” 

* One—two.”” 

“No, no; that’s not it. One-two—sharp; don’t 
dwell on the interval; make them like syllables of 
one word.” 

**One-two.” 

“Yes, that’s it; and remember that you cough 
once before you begin. There, don’t let them see us 
talking together. Give me a shake hands, and leave 
me.” * 

“ That man is nervous, or I am much mistaken,” 
said Graham’s invalid friend to the colonel; and they 
both looked towards Calvert, who, with his hat drawn 
down over his brows, walked lazily to his ground. 

“It’s not the reputation he has,’ whispered the 
colonel. ‘ Be calm, Graham; be as cool as the other 
fellow.” 

The principals were now placed, and the others fell 
back on either side, and, almost instantaneously, so 
instantaneously, indeed, that Colonel Rochefort had 
not yet ceased to walk, two shots rung out, one dis- 
tinctly before the other, and Graham fell. 

All ran towards him but Calvert, who, throwing 
his pistol at his feet, stood calm and erect. For a few 
seconds they bent down over the wounded man, and 
then Barnard, hastening back to his friend, whis- 
pered, “‘ Through the chest; it is all over.” 

“Dead?” said the other. 

He nodded, and taking his arm, said, ‘‘ Don’t lose a 
moment; the Frenchman says you have not an in- 
stant to spare.” 

For a moment Calvert moved as if going towards 
the others, then, as if with a changed purpose, he 
turned sharply round and walked towards the high 
road. 

As Calvert was just about to gain the road, Barnard 
ran after him, and cried out, ‘Stop, Calvert, hear 
what these men say; they are crying out unfair 
against us. They declare—” 

“Are you an ass, Bob?” said the other, angrily. 
“Who minds the stupid speech of fellows whose 
friend is knocked over?” 

* Yes, but I’ll hear this out,” cried Barnard. 

You'll do so without me, then, and a cursed fool 
you are for your pains. Drive across to the Bavarian 
frontier, my man,” said he, giving the postilion a 
Napoleon, “and you shall have a couple more if you 
get there within two hours.” 

With all the speed that whip and spur could sum- 
mon, the beasts sped along the level road, and Calvert, 
though occasionally looking through the small pane 
in the back of the carriage to assure himself he was 
not pursued, smoked on unceasingly. He might have 
been a shade graver than his wont, and preoccupied, 
too, for he took no notice of the objects on the road, 
nor replied to the speeches of the postilion, who, in 
his self-praise, seemed to call for some expression of 
approval. 

** You are a precious fool, Master Barnard, and you 
have paid for your fully, or you had been here before 
this.” 

Such were his uttered thoughts, but it cost him 
little regret as he spoke them. 

The steamboat that left Constance for Lindau was 
just getting under weigh as he reached the lake, and 
he immediately embarked in her, and on the same 
evening gained Austrian territory at Bregenz, to pass 
the night. For a day or two the quietness of this lone 
and little-visited spot suited | him, and it was near 
enough to the Swiss frontier, at the Rhine, to get 
news from Switzerland. On the third day a para- 
graph in the Basle Zeitung told him everything. It 
was, as such things usually are, totally misrepresent- 
ed, but there was enough revealed for him to guess 
what had occurred. It was headed “ Terrible Event,” 
and ran thus: 

“At a meeting which took place with pistols, this 
morning, between two English lords, at the White 
Meadows, one fell, so fatally wounded that his death 
ensued in a few minutes. An instantaneous cry of 
foul play amongst his friends led to a fierce and angry 
altercation, which ended in a second encounter be- 
tween the first principal and the second of the de- 
ceased. Inthis the former was shot through the 

throat, the bullet injuring several large vessels, and 
lodging, it is supposed, in the spine. He has been 
conveyed to the Hotel Royal, but no hopes of his re- 
covery are entertained.” 


“I suspected what would come of your discussion, 
Bob. Had you only been minded to slip away with 
me, you’d have been in the enjoyment of a whole skin 
by this time. I wonder which of them shot him, 
I'd take the odds it was the Frenchman; he handled 
the pistols like a fellow who envied us our pleasant 
chances. I suppose I ought to write to Barnard, or 
to his people; but it’s not an agreeable task, and Pll 
think over it.” 

He thought over it, and wrote as follows: 


“DEAR Bob:—I suspect, from a very confused 
paragraph in a stupid newspaper, that you have 
fought somebody and got wounded. Write and say 
if this be sv, what it was all about, who did it, and 
what more can be done for you, 

“ By yours truly, 


“Address, Como.” “yr ¢C.* 


To this he received no answer when he called at the 
post-office, and turned his steps next to Orta. Hedid 
not really know why, but it was, perhaps, with some 
of that strange instinct that makes the criminal haunt 
the homes of those he has once injured, and means 
to injure more. There was, however, one motive 
which he recognized. himself; he wished to know 
something of those at the villa; when they had heard 
from Loyd, and what; whether, too, they had heard 
ot his own doings, and in what way? A fatal duel, 
followed by another that was like to prove fatal, was 
an event sure to provoke newspaper notice. The 
names could not escape publicity, and he was eager 
to see in what terms they mentioned his own. He 
trusted much to the difficulty of getting at any true 
version of the affair, and he doubted greatly if any 
one but Graham and himself could have told why 
they were to meet at all. Graham’s second, Roche- 
fort, evidently knew very little of the affair. At all 
events, Graham was no longer there to give his ver- 
sion, while, for the incidents of the duel, who was to 
speak? All, save Barnard, who was dying, if not 
deaf, must have taken flight. The Swiss authorities 
would soon have arrested them if within reach. He 
might therefore reassure himself that no statement 
that he could not at least impugn could get currency 
just yet. ‘I will row over to the old Grainger ”’—so 
he called her—*‘ and see what she has heard of it all.” 
It was nightfall as he reached the shore, and he 
walked slowly and anxiously to the house. He had 
learned at Orta that they were to leave that part of 
the world in another fortnight, but whither for, none 
knew. As he drew nigh he determined to have a 
peep at the interior before he presented himself. He 
accordingly opened the little wicket noiselessly, and 
passed round through the flower-garden till he 
reached the windows of the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE LIFE AT THE VILLA. 


THE curtains were undrawn, and the candles were 
lighted. All within looked just as he had often seen 
it. The sick girllay on hersofa, with a small spaniel 
at her feet. Miss Grainger was working at the table, 
and Emily sat near her sister, bending over the end 
of the sofa, and talking to her. ‘“ Let me see that 
letter again, Florry,” she said, taking a letter from 
the passive fingers of the sick girl. ‘‘ Yes, he is sure 
it must have been Calvert. He says, that though the 
Swiss papers give the name Colnart, he is sure it was 
Calvert, and you remember his last words here as he 
went away that evening?” 

* Poor fellow!” said Florence. ‘‘I am sure I have 
no right to bear him good will, but I am sorry for 
him—really sorry. I suppose, by this time, it is all 
over?” 

“The wound was through the throat, it is said,” 
said Miss Grainger. ‘‘ But how confused the whole 
story is. Who is Barnard, and why did Calvert fight 
to save Barnard’s honor?” 

“No, aunt. It was to rescue Mr. Graham’s, the 
man who was about to marry Sophia Calvert.” 

“ Not at all, Milly. It was Graham who shot Bar- 
nard; and then poor Calvert, horrified at his friend’s 
fate—” 

Calvert never waited for more. He saw that there 
was that amount of mistake and misunderstanding, 
which required no aid on his part, and now nothing 
remained but to present himself suddenly before 
them as a fugitive from justice, seeking shelter and 
protection. The rest he was content to leave to 
hazard. 

A sharp ring at the door-bell was scarcely answer- 
ed by the servant, when a man came to the drawing- 
room door, and made a sign to Miss Grainger. 

“ What is it, Giacomo? What do you mean?” she 
cried. 

“ Just one moment, signora; half a minute here,” 
he said. 

Well accustomed to the tone of secrecy assumed by 
Italians on occasions the least important, Miss 
Grainger followed him outside, and there, under the 
glare of the hall lamp, stood Calvert, pale, his hair 
dishevelled, his cravat loosened, and his coat-sleeve 
torn. “Save me! hide me!” said he, in a low whis- 
per. ‘Can you—will you save me?” 

She was one not unfitted to meet a sudden change; 
and, although secretly shocked, she rallied quickly, 
and led him into a room beside the hall. “I know 
all,” said she. ‘* We all knew it was your name.” 

‘Can you conceal me here for a day—two days at 
furthest?” 

“A week, if you need it.’’ 

“And the servant—can he be trusted ?” - 

‘To the death. I'll answer for him.” 

“How can you keep the secret from the girls?” 

“TI need not; they must know everything.” 

‘But Florence; can she—has she forgiven me?” 

“Yes, thoroughly. She scarcely knows about what 
she quarrelled with you. She sometimes fears that 
she wronged you; and Milly defends you always.” 

**You have heard—you know what has happened 
to me?” 

“Ina fashion; that is, we only know there has 
been a duel. We feared you had been wounded; 
and, indeed, we heard severely wounded.” 

“ The story is too long to tell you now; enough, if 
I say it was all about Sophy. You remember Sophy, 





and the fellow who was to have married her, and 
who jilted her; and not only this, but boasted of the 
| injury he had done Wer, and the insult he had thrown 
onus. A friend of mine, Barnard, a brother officer, 
heard him—but why goon with this detail?—there | 
was a quarrel and a challenge, and it was by merest | 





course, I was not going to leave to Barnatd what of 
right belonged tome. There were, as you can imag- 
ine, innumerable complications in the matter. Roche- 
fort, the other man’s friend, atid a French fellow, in- 
sisted in having a finger in the pie. The end of it 
was, [shot Graham; and somebody else—I belleve 
Rochefort—put a bullet into Barnard, The Swiss 
laws in some cantons are severe, and we only learned 
too late that we had fought in the worst of them; so 
I ran, I don’t know how, or in what direction. I lost 
my head for a while, and wandered about the Vor- 
arlberg and the Splugen for a week or two. How I 
find myself now here is quite a mystery to me.” ? 

There was a haggard wildness in hislook that fully 
accorded with all he said, and the old lady felt the 
most honest pity for his sufferings. 

“T don’t know if I am perfectly safe here,” said he, 
looking fearfully around him. ‘Are you sure you 
can conceal me, if need be?” 

“ Quite sure; have no fears about that. I’ll tell the 
girls that your safety requires the greatest caution 
and secrecy, and you’ll see how careful they will be.” 

“ Girls wil/ talk, though,” said he, doubtingly. 

“There is the double security here—they have no 
one to talk to,” she said, with a faint smile. 

“Very true. I was forgetting how retired your 
life was here. Now, for the next point. What are 
you to tell them?—I mean, how much are they to 
know?” 

The old lady looked puzzled; she felt she might 
easily have replied, “If they only know no more 
than I can tell them, your secret will certainly be 
safe ;” but, as she looked at his haggard cheek and 
feverish eye, she shrank from renewing a theme full 
of distress and suffering. “ Leave it to me to say 
something—anything which shall show them that 
you are in a serious trouble, and require all their 
secrecy an sympathy.” 

“Yes, that may do—at least for the present. It 
willdo at least with Emily, who bears me no ill will.” 

“ You wrong Florence if you imagine that she does. 
It was only the other day, when, in a letter from 
Loyd, she read that you had left the army, she said 
how sorry she was you had quitted a career so suited 
to your abilities.” 

“Indeed! I scarce hoped for so much of interest 
in me.” 

“QO, she talks continually about you; and always 
as of one, who needs the guidance of some true friend 
to be a man of mark and distinction yet.” 

‘It is very good, very kind of her,” he said; and, 
for an instant, seemed lost in thought. 

“T’ll go back now,” said Miss Grainger, ‘and pre- 
pare them for your coming. They’ll wonder what has 
detained me all this while. Wait one moment for 
me here.” 

Calvert, apparently, was too much engaged with 
his own thoughts to hear her, and suffered her to go 
without a word. She was quickly back again, and 
beckoning him to follow her, led the way to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Scarcely had Calvert passed the doorway, when the 
two girls met him, and each taking a hand, conduct- 
ed him without a word to a sofa. Indeed, his sickly 
look, and the air of downright misery in his counten- 
ance, called for ail their sympathy and kindness. 


“T have scarcely strength to thank you!” he said 
to them, ina faint voice. Though the words were 
addressed to both, the glance he gave towards Flor- 
ence sent the blood to her pale cheeks, and made her 
turn away in some confusion. 

“ You'll have some tea, and rest yourself, and when 
you feel once quiet and undisturbed here, you'll soon 
regain your strength,” said Emily, as she turned to- 
wards the tea-table. While Florence, after a few 
moments’ hesitation, seated herself on the sofa beside 
him. 

“ Has she told you what has befallen me?’ whis- 
pered he to her. 

“In part—that is, something of it. As much as 
she could in a word or two; but do not speak of it 
now.” 

“Tf I do not now, Florence, I can never have cour- 
age again.”’ 

“Then be it so,” she said, eagerly. ‘ I am more 
anxious to see you strong and well again, than to 
hear how you became wretched and unhappy.” 

“But if youdo not hear the story from myself, 
Florence, and if you should hear the tale that others 
may tell of me—if you never know how I have been 
tried and tempted—with a temper that never was 
made for trial or temptation—” 

“There, there—don’t agitate yourself, or I must 
leave you; and, see, Milly is remarking our whisper- 
ing together.” 

“Does she grudge me this much of your kindness?” 

“No; but—there—here she comes with your tea.” 
She drew a little table in front of him, and tried to 
persuade him to eat. 

‘Your sister has just made me a very generous 


promise, Emily,” said he. ‘She has pledged her- | 


self—even without hearing my exculpation—to be- 
lieve me innocent; and although I have told her that 
the charges that others will make against me may 
need some refutation on my part, she says she’ll not 
listen to them. Is not that very noble—isit not truly 
generous?” 

“It is what I should expect from Florence.” 

“And what of Florence’s sister?” said he, with a 
half furtive glance towards her. 

“T hope, nothing less generous.” 

“Then Lam content,” said he, with a faint sigh. 
** When a man is as thoroughly ruined as I am, it 
might be thought he would be indiffvrent to opinion 
in every shape—and so Lam, beyond the four walls 


accident I heard of it, and reached Basle in time. of | of this room; but here,” and he looked at each in 


turn, “are the arbiters of my fate; if you will but be 
to me dear sisters—kind, compassionate, forgiving 
sisters—you will do more for this crushed and 
wounded heart, than all the sympathy of the whole 
world beside.”’ 

“We only ask to be such to yott,”’ cried Florence, 
eagerly; ‘and we feel how protid we should be of 
such a brother}; but, above all, do not distress your- 
self now, by a theme so painful to touch on. Let the 
unhappy events of the last few wecks lie, if not for- 
gotten, at least, unntentioned, till you are quiet and 
calm enough to talk of them as old memories.” 

“Yes! bit how can I bear the thotight of what 
others may say of me—meanwhile?” 

** Who are these others—we see no one, we go into 
ho society?” 

“Have you not scores of dear frietids, writing by 
every post to ask if this atrocious dueliist be ‘your’ 
Mr. Calvert, and giving such a narrative, besides, of 
his doings, that a galley-slave would shrink from con- 
tact with such a man? Do I not know well how ten- 
derly people deal with vices that are not their own? 
How severe the miser can be on the spendthrift, and 
how mercilessly the coward condemns the hot blood 
that resents an injury, and how gladly they would 
involve in shame the character that would not brook 
dishonor?” 

“ Believe me, we have very few ‘dear friends’ at 
all,’”’ said Florence, smiling, ‘and not one, no, not a 
single one, of the stamp you speak of.” 

“If you were only to read our humdrum letters,” 
chimed in Emily, ‘‘ you’d see how they never treat of 
anything but little domestic details of people who live 
as obscurely as ourselves. How Uncle Tom’s boy has 
got into the Charterhouse; or Mary’s baby taken the 
chicken-pox.” 

“But Loyd writes to you, and not in this strain?” 

“T suspect Joseph cares little to fill his pages with 
what is called news,” said Emily, with a laughing 
glance at her sister, who had turned away her head 
in some confusion, 

“ Nor would he be one likely to judge you harshly,” 
said Florence, recovering herself. ‘I believe you 
have few friends who rate you more highly than he 
does.” 

“Tt is very generous of him!” said Calvert, haughti- 
ly; and then, catching in the proud glance of Florry’s 
eyes a daring challenge of his words, he added, ina 
quieter tone, “I mean, it is generous of him to over- 
look how unjust I have been to him. It is not easy 
for men so different to measure each other, and I 
certainly formed an unfair estimate of him.” 

“O, may I tell him that you said so?” cried she, 
taking his hand with warmth. 

“T mean to do it for myself, dearest sister. It isa 
debt I cannot permit another to acquit for me.” 

“Don’t you think you are forgetting our guest’s 
late fatigues, and what need he has of rest and quiet- 
ness, girls?” said Miss Grainger, coming over to 
where they sat. 

“I was forgetting everything in my joy, aunt,” 
cried Florence. ‘ He is going to write to Joseph like 
a dear, dear brother as he is, and we shall be so hap- 
py, and so united.” 

“A brother? Mr. Calvert a brother?” said the old 
lady, in consternation at such a liberty with one of 
that mighty house, in which she had once lived as an 
humble dependent. 

“Yes,” cried he. ‘It is a favor I have begged, and 
they have not denied me.” 

The old lady’s face flushed, and pride and shame 
glowed together on her cheeks. 

‘So we must say good night,” said Calvert, rising; 
“but we shall have a long day’s talk together to- 
morrow. Who is it that defines an aunt as a crea- 
ture that always sends one to bed?” whispered he to 
Florence. 

“What made you laugh, dear?” said her sister, af- 
ter Calvert left the room. 

“I forget—I didn’t know I laughed—he is a strange, 
incomprehensible fellow—sometimes I like him great- 
ly, and sometimes I feel a sort of dread of him that 
amounts to terror.” 

“Tf I were Joseph, I should not be quite uncon- 
cerned about that jumbled estimation.” 

“ He has no need to be. They are unlike in every 
way,” said she, gravely; and then, taking up her 
book, went on, or affected to go on, reading. 

“YT wish Aunt Grainger would not make so much 
ofhim. Itis asort of adulation that makes our posi- 
tion regarditig him perfectly false,” said “Emily. 
‘Don’t you think so, dear?” 

Florence, however, made no reply, and no more 
passed that evening between them. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 
- 





YEARNING FOR IMMORTALITY. 
Erostratus, on the night on which Alexander the 
Great was born, 356 years before the birth of Christ, 





set fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
| (the Ephesian Dome,) which was speedily burned. 
| The incendiary was arrested ard put to the torture. 
Being asked what prompted him to the commission 
of such an act, he replied: “A yearning for im- 
| mortality,” whereupon the Ephesians passed a de- 
cree consigning his name to oblivion. This order, 
however, proved futile, as nearly all the historians 
of that age secured to the criminal the object of his 
aspirations by mentioning him in their works. 





It is harder to avoid censure than to gain applause, 
for this may be done by one great or wise action in 
an age; but, to escape censure, a man mnst pass his 
| whole life without saying or doing one ill or fvolish 
| thing. 
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BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 

* You see what it has come to?” 

o Yes.” 

A bird twittered in the branches just ou‘ 
window, and a handful of rose leaves, floati: 
ward, drifted through into my lap. 

“I did not ask these leaves here, but the 
I said, looking out towards the sky. ‘Then | 
them to the carpet quickly, added; “ All t 
come to us can be brushed away as easily, px 

“ Gertrude!” 

He started forward, and his eager, doubt 


brought my eyes to his. The look must |. 


swered and satisfied him, He sank back, 
face grew gloomy again. 

“You knew when we first met that I was 
ed to another, did you?” he asked. 

* Yes, 1 knew it.” 


** For Heaven's sake,why did you not save |. 


“ Why did you not?” 

* But you might easily have blocked my \ 

“ The road looked pleasant, and 1 was hu: 

“ But this is worse than starvation.” 

“1 do not think so.” 

“You can bear it, then?” 

“Tecan.” 

“ And forget me?” 

“If need be.” 

He crossed swiftly to where I sat. 

* You shall not forget me. 1 tell you, yor 
my wife.” 

**T must not, most certainly. Sit down. 
has led me on thus far, but God has touche: 
at last. We must not only live separate tor: 
but we must also forget each other. It i 
time for you to go.” 

He looked imploringly into my eyes. 

**You do not mean that I am never to 
your face again!” 

“Yes.” My voice was shaking. ‘I mea: 
your love in spite of heaven or hell; but |, 
end, go!” 

He rose without a word, stepped to the : 
raised the latch, then, dropping it, turned 
denly, and commg to my side again, fell 
knees, and such @ prayer as went up from 
lips there! surely Heaven could not choose | 
Our lips touched once, and, “ parted,” wa 
upon our souls. 

The robins twittered and sung merrily © 
window, the rose leaves floated out lazil: 
the summer air, the sky looked down be 
smiling as it had the whole of that sunny J 
noon—nothing changed in the cruel outer 
could not bear it. Every nerve in my 
quivering upon the rack, and heart-blood 
ping at every heavily-drawn breath. Wha! 
been wicked in trying to win Willis Gaylo 
when I knewof the gulf between us? Wh: 
loved me before? Does not a thirsty ma) 
famished man eat? What good things 
given me in this world, to make me love hi . 
should stop to question now “ would t), 
him?” Life I had, true; but daisies a) . 
grow tenderly over graves. How many fi 
sprung upalong my pathway? Is not u 
spangled grave as good or better than 
thorny life? I think “‘ alone” must have be: 
ed upon my forehead at my birth, for, fro: 
dle, I have stood without a single prop or + 
hand. It is a dreary thing to say, more di 
you who read this can imagine. 

Until my twentieth year I never knew lo 
Willis Gaylord came. I remember the fi: 
saw him,how steadily, for a second, we mea 
other. I cannot tell his thoughts, but: 
“ That man shall love me.” With his co 
also come the word—which I knew was tru: 
was betrothed to a Southern lady, and was 
ried in nine months. What of that? 1 di 
whom he married, though 1 did care whon 
Of course, I do not wish to deny that it was 
ately cruel act to do, and as wicked as it 
But how many cruel tortures hud I been sul 
Now was my chance to give a counter strok 
grand Southern lady try the rack once! 
are good fur the righteous, the good book 
must be good also for the worldly man. 

I went about my purpose as coolly as 
pick a scarlet maple leaf under an October #: 
danger but I should conquer. Once on! 
tended bride was mentioned. When we} 
to read love in each other's eyes, I spok: 
him. I had heard that she was both w: 
beautiful, neither of which was I. 

** You are to be married in the fall, I 
began with, speaking indifferently, as if it 
nything to me whether he ever married or 

This was in early May, and we were sitt 
&@ wood fire in the library, I, netting a fanc 
he fingering the piano, softly. He stoppe: 
ond, and his eyes sought mine. The qu 
startled him a little. 

“ Did you speak?” he asked. 

“Yes, I say you are to be married in the 

He left the piano stool, and drawing an 
to the fire seated himself without answerin 
he spoke: 

* Yes.” 

“TI thought you had forgotten the questiv, 
handsome, I have heard.” 
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began with, speaking indifferently, as if it mattered 
nothing to me whether he ever married or not. 
This was in early May, and we were sitting before 
a wood fire in the library, I, netting a fancy mat, and 
he fingering the piano, softly. He stopped for a sec- 
ond, and his eyes sought mine. The question had 
startled him a little. 
* Did you speak?” he asked. 
‘Yes, I say you are to be married in the fall?” 
} He left the piano stool, and drawing an arm-chair 
| to the fire seated himself without answering. Finally 
| he spoke: 
| o Yes. ” 
| 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


“You see what it has come to?” 

Lid Yes.” 

A bird twittered in the branches just outside the 
window, and a handful of rose leaves, floating down- 
ward, drifted through into my lap. 

**T did not ask these leaves here, but they came,” 
I said, looking out towards the sky. Then brushing 
them to the carpet quickly, added: “ All that has 
come to us can be brushed away as easily, perhaps.” 

“ Gertrude!” 

He started forward, and his eager, doubting voice 
brought my eyes to his. The look must have an- 
swered and satisfied him. He sank back, and his 
face grew gloomy again. 

“ You knew when we first met that I was betroth- 
ed to another, did you?” he asked. 

“ Yes, 1 knew it.” 

* For Heaven’s sake,why did you not save us this?” 

“ Why did you not?” 

‘But you might easily have blocked my way.” 

“ The road looked pleasant, and I was hungry.” 

* But this is worse than starvation.” 

*T do not think so.” 

“You can bear it, then?” 

“Tecan.” 

* And forget me?” 

“If need be.” 

He crossed swiftly to where I sat. 

** You shall not forget me. 1 tell you, you must be 
my wife.” 

**T must not, most certainly. Sit down. The devil 
has led me on thus far, but God has touched my soul 
at last. We must not only live separate forevermore, 
but we must also forget each other. It is already 
time for you to go.” 

He looked imploringly into my eyes. 

You do not mean that I am never to look upon 
your face again!” 

“Yes.” My voice was shaking. ‘I meant to have 
your love in spite of heaven or hell; but this is the 
end, go!” 

He rose without a word, stepped to the door, half 
raised the latch, then, dropping it, turned back sud- 
denly, and coming to my side again, fell upon his 
knees, and such a prayer as went up from his white 
lips there! surely Heaven could not choose but listen. 
Our lips touched once, and, “ parted,” was written 
upon our souls. 

The robins twittered and sung merrily outside the 
window, the rose leaves floated out lazily through 
the summer air, the sky looked down benign and 
smiling as it had the whole of that sunny June after- 
noon—nothing changed in the cruel outer world. I 
could not bear it. Every nerve in my body was 
quivering upon the rack, and heart-blood was drop- 
ping at every heavily-drawn breath. What if I had 
been wicked in trying to win Willis Gaylord’s love, 
when I knewof the gulf between us? Who had ever 
loved me before? Does not a thirsty man drink! a 
famished man eat? What good things had God 
given me in this world, to make me love him, that I 
should stop to question now “ would this please 
him?” Life I had, true; but daisies and violets 
grow tenderly over graves. How many flowers had 
sprung up along my pathway? Is not a blossom- 
spangled grave as good or better than a barren, 
thorny life? I think ‘‘ alone” must have been brand- 
ed upon my forehead at my birth, for, from the cra- 
dle, I have stood without a single prop or supporting 
hand. It is a dreary thing to say, more dreary than 
you who read this can imagine. 

Until my twentieth year I never knew love. Then 
Willis Gaylord came. I remember the first time I 
saw him,how steadily, for a second, we measured each 
other. I cannot tell his thoughts, but mine were, 
“That man shall love me.” With his coming, had 
also come the word—which I knew was true—that he 
was betrothed to a Southern lady, and was to be mar- 
ried in nine months. What of that? I did not care 
whom he married, though 1 did care whom he loved. 
Of course, I do not wish to deny that it was a deliber- 
ately cruel act to do, and as wicked as it was cruel. 
But how many cruel tortures had I been subjected to? 
Now was my chance to give a counter stroke. Let the 
grand Southern lady try the rack once! Afflictions 
are good for the righteous, the good book says, they 
must be good also for the worldly man. 

I went about my purpose as coollyas one would 
pick a scarlet maple leaf under an October sun. Little 
danger but I should conquer. Once only, the in- 
tended bride was mentioned. When we had begun 
to read love in each other’s eyes, I spoke of her to 
him. I had heard that she was both wealthy and 
beautiful, neither of which was I. 

“*You are to be married in the fall, I believe,” I 


“T thought you had forgotten the question. She is 
handsome, I have heard.” 


He took a locket from his pocket, and touching the 
spring held a face before me as beautiful as sunlight. 
I held my hands tight and looked at it. This was the 
one who would in the end usurp me then. I felt 
lightning flash into my soul, and had this woman 
been near my hands then, they might have closed 
around her lily throat once—just once! and that not 
lightly. He closed it, without looking at it himself, 
put it back in its place, and between us the subject 
was never mentioned again until our parting. 

In the meantime, our—my work was going on. 
Every day I not only wound him about my heart 
closer and closer, but I also made surer and stronger 
the cords that bound me to him. He would see if 
beauty should always triumph; or if the clink of gold 
could sound out louder than love. I have that ele- 
ment in my character that whatever I attempt—mind 
—whatever I attempt, must be accomplished. It 
cannot fail. I do not say it through egotism, and 
I deserve no praise for it. It is natural to me. I 
knew that I should be victorious in the end, for I had 
set my whole soul upon winning his love. 

The days waned, September came, and my work 
—und happiness too—was near its end. No two were 
ever more to each other than Willis Gaylord and I 
were then; no two hearts were ever more bound up 
in each other. All that I had ever read of deathless, 
imperishable love, all that I had dreamed of strong, 
close soul-bonds were more than realized. Now the 
tearing apart was to come—now the death throes— 
now the torture. I had been utterly reckless as to 
the justice of my course, until near the last, when 
God gave me a slight revelation of what my will had 
done. What I endured, might not the radiant angel 
who was soon to lie upon my lover’s bosom endure 
also? God knew. I had strength given me to go 
through one parting, and then I grew hard and stern 
asiron. Hate and bitterness—such hate and bitter- 
ness as few women have ever imagined—crept into 
my heart and nestled there eating and gnawing like 
a fiery serpent. I was calm outwardly, wholly im- 
movable. The world could do as it pleased. Little 
cared 1. Think of me as it pleased. It was nothing. 

In late November, when the dreary winds began to 
sweep through the air, a telegram was brought to 
me from Willis Gaylord’s wife. This is what it said: 

“ My husband is very ill from injuries received two 
days ago from a fall, and his recovery is doubtful— 
quite hopeless. He says you were as near to him as 
a sister, and he begs that you will not refuse to come 
to him now.” 

It was duly signed Grace Blessington Gaylord. My 
face, then, he wanted to see, before he went down 
into the dark valley. I exulted in that. He was al- 
ready more than dead to me, and—O, wicked woman 
that Iwas! I had feared that this brilliant being’s 
face would win his soul from mine. It had not. 
How eagerly his eyes flashed into mine when I bent 
above him! How his thin lips quivered as he said 
“T am so glad to see you again, Gertrude.” 

His wife asked him if he would mind her absence 
for a few minutes. She wanted to go and cry—poor 
thing! I could easily see; for she loved him, too, and 
her heart was breaking as well as mine. When the 
door closed upon her, he turned to me and said: 

“She does not dream that I ever loved another, 
Gertrude. I have spared her that. But I could not 
die without seeing you. Kiss me, my darling.” 

I bent down and pressed his lips. 

“ Are you bearing it bravely?” 

Not a tear had been in my eyes until then. 

*No, no. God hath dealt very bitterly with me,” 
I sobbed out. 

His face changed suddenly. 

* You are not dying, Willis? Speak tome! For 
the love of Heaven, speak !” 

He smiled feebly, and breaking at every word, said: 

*Raise-me. God-forgive-us, Let-me say it once 
more. I love you.” 

I raised himon my arm, ringing the bell at the 
same time. His wife came in hastily. He motioned 
her to his lips, and kissed her softly. She sank down 
with a groan of anguish. I had feared she would 
take him from me, but she was too heart-broken to 
do that. I could hold his dear head to the last. The 
physician was with us instantly, but nothing could be 
done. I was his sister he had said, or as near as one. 
Would he die with no last kiss upon my lips? His 
breath came quicker, and his eyes were growing 
glassy. I forgot that there were others in the room. 
It was too terrible to see his life going out so swiftly, 
and know that there was no return, no bringing back 
from the country he would soon be in. 

** Willis!” 1 said, “‘ we must meet in heaven. Are 
you ready to die?” 

He smiled, and looked up. Then making a last dy- 
ing effort, he threw up his arms and drew my face to 
his. Ina second after his life went out. 

lf I have been wicked, I have been punished for it. 
If I have sinned, then God’s justice has found me out. 
If I have deliberately walked in the broad way, 
knowing fully that it was the broad way, then God 
has recompensed me for it. I have learned, though 
it be late, that I am but a creature, and not a ruler; 
that I was putinto the world to serve God and not 
myself, and that he will surely bring me to submit to 
his own terms sooner or later. Whether I shall ever 
reach heaven or not, I cannot tell; and whether if I 
do, I shall find the one there that my heart cries for 
here by night and by day I do not know; but of one 
thing I am quite sure; that God is powerful and just; 
and woe to the one who dares to defy or trample upon 
his laws. 





One rod is often equal to a dozen perches—in 
angling. 
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ANSWEBS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1, Is it any part of the duty of a master of a lodge to 
institute inquiries respecting the rejection of a 
candidate? A CRAFTSMAN. 
Answer to A Crafisman.—A brother cannot be re- 
quired to state how he balloted or his reasons for so 
doing, as this would destroy at once the secrecy of 
the ballot. The way in which a member votes is 
his own secret, and he cannot by any act of the 
master or others be required to divulge it. The 
lodge has no control over his ballot, nor is it at lib- 
erty to pry into the question. This great conserva- 
tive principle in freemasonry must be protected by 
all the power at the command of the master. 

2. Can you inform me what was the date of the initia- 
tion of our Bro. Geo. Washington, when he re- 
ceived the second and third? HIRAM ABIFF. 

Answer to Hiram Abif.—Geo. Washington was initi- 
ated on the 4th of November, 1752, in lodge No. 4, 
in the town of Fredericksburg Va.; on the 3d of 
March, 1753, he was passed to the degree of F. C., 
and on the 4th of August, 1753, he was raised toa 
Master Mason. He died as he had lived, devoted- 
ly one of us, and was buried as he desired with 
masonic honors. 

3. Can a lodge properly refuse membership to one on 
whom it has conferred the honors of Masonry? 

A MASTER MAson. 

Answer to A Master Mason.—The Grand Lodge of 
England declares every brother must be received as 
a member into the lodge initiating him, provided he 
expresses such a wish at the time of’ his initiation, 
as no lodge should introduce into Masonry one 
whom the brethren might consider unfit to be a 
member of their own lodge. And this is agreeable 
to ancient usage, and the practice still exists in 
some lodges for the brother to sign the constitution 
and become a member on receiving his third de- 
gree, without proposition or further ballot. 

4. Does the absence of the charter of a lodge vitiate 
the proceedings which take place during that 
absence? A MEMBER. 

Answer to A Member.—The charter is merely the evi- 
dence of authority from the grand body, and the 
absence of it or even the destruction of it in no way 

annuls the authority of the lodge to proceed in its 
business. The records of the grand body show the 
fact of its lawful existence, and the charter is the 
mere evidence of that fact, and its loss would no 
more deprive the lodge of its existence than the loss 
of a title deed would deprive the owner of his 
possessions. 

5. Is it proper to designate the Hebrew word Shib- 
boleth as a sheaf of wheat suspended near a water 
pond? FELLOW CRAFT. 

Answer to Fellow Craft.——The Hebrew word Shib- 


water, which are emblems of plenty, and it would 
therefore seem more proper that in our work it 
should be designated by an ear of corn growing 
near a stream of water or water-fall. It was so 
represented upon an ancient painting belonging to 
one of our city lodges, but destroyed among the 
other masonic relics at the fire in April, 1864. 

6. Can 1 object to the admission of a brother who 
seeks to visit my lodge he being obnoxious to me, 
and can the master overrule my objection? 

AN INQUIRER. 

Answer to An Inquirer.—You have an absolute right 
to object, and it is the duty of the master upon your 
objection, to refuse him entrance. No visitor can 
unseat a member. 
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MASONRY AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Masonry, it is said, is not Christianity. Christianity 
is a system of the teachings and precepts of our Sa- 
viour, which many calling themselves Christians pro- 
fess, but very few practise. Now, Masonry not only 
inculcates these principles, but gives them an actual 
and living presence in the intercourse and occupa- 
tions of life, insisting upon the performance of them. 
The great Teacher went about doing good, minister- 
ing to the sick, gladdening the hearts of the sorrow- 
ful, and visiting the poor in their affliction. This was 
the command he gave to his disciples when he sent 
them forth into the world, to preach the gospel to all, 
to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles; Masonry is 
fultilling this mission of love and good will to all more 
than any other institution. It is no respecter of per- 
sons; the high and low, rich and poor, are alike recip- 
ients of its favors. It visits the widow and fatherless 
in their affliction, and keeps itself unspotted from the 
world. It teaches ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
upon which commandments, our Saviour asserted, 
‘hang all the law and the prophets.” 

If then, as Masons, we live up to the teachings of 
our order, we shall fulfil all the requirements of our 
great Teacher, and prove to the world that if Mason- 
ry is not Christianity it is not in antagonism with it, 
and is a faithful follower and teacher of its precepts. 
It is true, all Masons do not perform what the order 
requires of them, any more than some professing 





Christians perform the duties they take upon them- 





boleth signifies both an ear of corn and a stream of 


selves when making their solemn declaration to be- 

come such; but these are Masons only in name, hav- 

ing become connected with the order from mercenary 

or improper motives, and the institution can no more 

be held accountable for such members than Christi- 

anity for the apostacy of Judas Iscariot. But if such 

members would follow his example after his aposta- 

tizing, the institution would be benefited by it. There 

are requirements in Masonry not specified, but em- 

braced in the duties of Christianity because they form 

a part of that same commandment, ‘* Thou shalt love 

thy neighbor as thyself.” Now he who slanders his 

neighbor can be neither a good Christian nor a good 

Mason. We are taught not to wrong, cheat, or de- 

fraud, not to enter into plots or conspiracies against 
a brother, to injure his character or reputation. 

Dearer to him than worldly wealth are these moral 
treasures, and cautiously should we guard against 
any deviation from this sacred duty. We are also 
taught to obey the laws under which we live, not to 
be engaged in any conspiracies against government, 
or against those who are the legal representatives of 
that government. No body of men were more hor- 
ror-struck at the awful tidings of the assassination of 
the President of the United States than the masonic 
fraternity, and as Abraham Lincoln was not a mem- 
ber of the order, it was that fidelity to their govern- 
ment which ever actuates the true Mason, that caused 
such a general expression of grief at his loss and de- 
testation of his dastardly assassin. It was, therefore, 
perfectly proper we should express our sorrow at his 
loss by resolutions in our lodges and by mingling in 
funeral processions to do honor to his memory, and 
proclaim as an institution our fidelity to our govern- 
ment, And then no man carried out more faithfully 
our masonic principles than our departed president. 
His charity and kindness of heart towards the afilicted 
and sorrowing, those bright jewels in the masonic di- 
adem, shone in him with undimmed lustre. This 
probably gave rise to the report somewhat extensive- 
ly circulated that he was a Mason, because its princi- 
ples were so prominent in him, and were so faithfully 
carried out in allhis actions. 

Can any one doubt the holy mission of our order,who 
has observed the many instances during this rebellion 
where it has performed that mission? Look at the 
many cases upon the battle-field, where it has stayed 
the arm which was uplifted for the fatal blow; at the 
numerous instances where it has softened the con- 
finement of the prisoner in his cell; where it has 
administered to the sick and dying, reaching out the 
helping hand to a stranger brother where those pro- 
fessing the same religion would have been appealed 
to in vain. See how devotedly our noble Brother 
Mackey of South Carolina has attended the sick and 
wounded brothers from the North who were strangers 
and far from home and kindred. Both were supplied 
to the sufferer by this noble brother whose home and 
heart were ever open to receive them. Are not 
these the teachings of Christianity? Do members of 
the same church show their Christian disposition to- 
wards each other? Masonry then, is practical Chris- 
tianity so far as relieving the distressed, administer- 
ing to the afflicted, and conforting the sorrowing are 
enjoined upon us; and he who practises the teachings 
of our order, may rest assured he is fulfilling the 
commandments on which “ hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 





MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

Few military men in the British army passed a 
more distinguished career than the late Lieutenant 
General Sir Charles James Napier. In Spain, whilst 
wounded in fierce conflict and an uplifted sabre of an 
opponent over him, he made the masonic sign and the 
sabre descended harmless, but he then became a cap- 
tive. So much for the honor and humanity of a 
French soldier. A similar occurrence happened to 
the gallant general in his brilliant later period of ser- 
vice, and to the last he continued devoted to Mason- 
ry, which was exemplified in his dying hour near 
Portsea, his death-bed being attended by his son-in- 
law, Col. McMurde, and others, allied and belonging 
to the fraternity, gazing, while prostrate, upon the 
trophies of victory which adorned his chamber, and 
upon the brotherhood assembled therein, he passed 
from life in consciousness, calm and resigned to the 
will of the Great Architect of the Universe, undergo- 
ing at his own request the sublime degree of being 
raised as a Master Mason on his death-bed, whilst 
the immortal spirit of this splendid soldier ascended 
to sit beside the great Captain of his salvation. Every 
Master Mason will understand the master mind of 
this hero, whilst the uninitiated will see that in this 
record there is a truth revealed which they, without 
the light, cannot comprehend. 


ROBERT BURNS. 

The masonic apron and mallet of Scotland’s great- 
est bard were, on the recent occasion of laying the 
foundation stone of Dumfries Workhouse, exposed to 
the view of thousands of the poet’s admirers. These 
interesting relics were worn and carried by Mr. James 
Gilleson, architect, Dumfries, to whom they were 
kindly granted for the occasion by Mr. Thorburn, of 
Ryedale, in whose possession they have been for a 
considerable time. The apron was last worn by the 
poet on the 14th of April, 1795, at a meeting of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge, about three months before his death. 
It is of sheepskin, in a very frail condition, but has 
at a recent period been lined with a fresh skin to keep 
it entire; at the top there is a blue silk fringe, rather 
faded; the compass and square being also wrought in 
silk and gold. The mallet is in excellent preservation, 





the gold upon its circles being quite bright. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE WALNUT TREE. 


BY ELLIS WARDOUR. 


Full fifty years have come and gone 

Since, sitting on that mossy stone 
Beneath the walnut tree, 

I listened, with a sudden start, 

To words which filled my trembling heart 
With grief and misery. 


For, standing careless at my side, 

In youth, and strength, and manly pride, 
Was handsome Rupert Lee, 

Toying most idly with a curl, 

And I, alas! unhappy girl, 
Had dreamed that he loved me. 


But now he softly spoke of one, 

The fairest maid beneath the sun, 
The dearest and the best. 

Could he but win her as his wife, 

To share with him his future life, 
He would be more than blest. 


I answered sharp, ‘* Why question me? 

For well you know, to Rupert Lee 
Each maid would answer yes."" 

His dark check took a deeper glow, 

As bending down, he whispered low. 

“ Will you, my darling Bess ?"’ 


The walnut has a giant grown, 

The moss has quite concealed the stone: 
But looking out, I see 

A youth and maiden sitting there, 

He toying with her golden hair, 
As Rupert toyed with me. 


Is it a trick, by fancy played— 
The strange resemblance of the maid 
To what I used to be? 
And bending down with earnest grace, 
To kiss the shy, averted face, 
Is that proud Rupert Lee? 


Rupert and I have both grown old, 
But our young love has ne'er grown cold; 
And we both smile to see, 
And watch with joy the loving pair, 
Bessie, my gentle grand-niece fair, 
And our grandson, Rupert Lee. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. ° 


No. XXIII.—AGAIN AFLOAT. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 


DEspiTeE their dangerous situation, Captain Lee 
and his companions slept soundly in the miserable 
quarters that had been assigned them by their host, 
and they did not awake until the morning was well 
advanced. The fatigue of the last night’s walk told 
upon them, as they were unaccustomed to such sort 
of locomotion, and they could see nothing very pleas- 
ant in the tramp they had been obliged to take on 
shore, and it was a general wish expressed among 
them, that the time was not far distant when they 
should again be afloat upon the blue waves of the 
ocean, and free from the dangers that now lay thick- 
ly around them. Their present situation was any- 
thing but agreeable to them, for they put no confidence 
in the honesty of Old Jimmy the landlord, knowing 
that the slightest word breathed as to their identity 
would be the signal to remove them back to the hor- 
rors of the prison they had left. 

Although their sleep was deep, brought on by ex- 
posure and for the want of needful rest, they were 
troubled by a sense of danger that seemed to weigh 
them down, and their dreams were not of the pleasant 
kind. To Captain Lee, it seemed that a demon with 
one arm was standing between him and Ellen Strong, 
just as they were about to approach the altar to reg- 
ister their vows as man and wife, and whenever he 
essayed to take her by the hand, the arm that was 
missing would interpose and hold him back, although 
it was invisible to all eyes save his own, and the fea- 
tures of the minister were those of Old Jimmy; and 
he could not help thinking, when he awoke with a 
start, and saw the old man standing by the bed, that 
if anything the creature of his imagination was less 
repulsive than he who stood beside him. 


might have worked them harm; but the hint came 
in time, and he made some reply, that fearing pur- 
suit, they had not kept the direct road all the way. 
This was further substantiated by Captain Lee, who 
preferred to do the talking himself, hoping to allay 
any suspicions that might have become aroused in 
the mind of their host. 

A suspicion that the old man had entertained ever 
since their coming, was now strengthened by the 
look which he had not failed to notice, that passed 
between Captain Lee and the man he had awakened, 
and as he went out of the room, closing the door be- 
hind him, he muttered to himself: 

“Tf I could only have got a little more out of him, 
I could have made sure whether I was right or not; 
but at any rate, the scheme is worth trying. If they 
don’t prove to be the ones, it will be none the worse 
for them, or for me either. If I could get but one, I 
would take his gold, for what he offers me is worth 
more than the whole reward; but if what I suspect 
is true, I’ll have the gold and the reward, too. They 
shall have a chance toship, and after that a prison or 
the halter!” And a satisfied glow rested on the vil- 
lanous countenance of the old man, as he wended his 
way to the bar, and mixed a glass of whiskey for 
himself, and then waited for the coming of his guests, 
whom he expected would patronize his fiery com- 
pounds, upon their entrance. 

A feeling of danger, that he found impossible to 
shake off, rendered Captain Lee extremely cautious, 
and before they emerged into the bar-room, he had 
warned them to take but a small portion of the 
liquor dealt out at the bar—those who thought they 
could not get along without a glass in the morning; 
and although a number of the men wanted it, and 
were encouraged by Old Jimmy to drink deep, a 
warning look from their captain held them back, and 
they partook but slightly of the contents of the bottle 
that the old man sat upon the bar. 

Breakfast was now announced, and as soon as he 
had seen them all seated, Old Jimmy glided out of 
his door, and the meal had been some time concluded 
when he again made his appearance in the bar-room. 
When he came in, Captain Lee accosted him. 

“ How soon do you expect to find us a chance to 
leave these quarters?” he demanded. 

*“What’s your hurry—don’t you fare well?” de- 
manded the old man, in a sharp tone. 

“We fare well enough, but as I told you last night, 
we want to be afloat again as soon as possible. When 
can you see that captain you spoke of?” 

“Y’ve just seen him,” was the reply. 

“And he wants men?” 

‘6 Yes.” ° 

** When will he be here?’’ 

“In the course of an hour, he said.” 

“Very good. So far you have done well; and as I 
told you last night, the sooner you get us afloat 
again, the greater will be the pay for your services.” 
“Tremember; and that is what I was stirring so 
early in the morning for. You can afford to pay me 
well, for those who run from this port make money 
fas Sad 

*‘ Why faster from this place than any other?” 

“ Because there is no danger from the blockading 
fleet of the bay.” 

** No danger?” 

‘None whatever, when the right ship is in the 
right place.” 

“ How is that?” 

Here Old Jimmy seemed to suddenly remember 
something, and then to labor under the impression 
that he had said too much, especially if those with 
whom he was conversing were what he suspected 
they were, and he remained silent, pretending not to 
hear this last question, and busied himself in setting 
the bar in order. Captain Lee repeated the interro- 
gation. 

* Because this port is not so closely guarded by the 
Yankees. You knew that in Charleston,” he said. 
Captain Lee saw at once that it would be of no use 
to attempt to pursue the conversation further, though 
he had hoped to have his suspicions confirmed that 


the bay, that he might report his conduct to the 
proper officials at Nassau, should he be so fortunate 
as to reach there in safety; but for some reason that 
he then could not imagine, Old Jimmy had become 
suddenly chary of his information, so he turned away 
from the bar, where he had been standing, and gazed 
forth through the dingy window into the street, 
watching the motley crowd that passed up and down, 


whiskey, and a look at the strangers therein. 


he had formed of the captain of the ship stationed off 


now and then coming into the room for a glass of 





“Come, boys, get up! Breakfast has been waiting An half-hour went by in this manner, and then a 
for you this long while,” he said, turning trom Cap- | stranger entered the room, whom they at once saw 
tain Lee, now that he saw he was awake, and giving | was far removed from those who had patronized the 
the next sleeping man a shake, which brought him | bar, and they at once set him down as the captain 
to his feet, and a not very complimentary remark | whom their host had alluded to. 
concerning their host to his lips, at the same time. “Are these the men you spoke of?” he demanded, 

“ Thought you was in a great hurry to get a chance | after a slight nod at the oll man behind the bar, 
to ship,” said Old Jimmy, in a tone that showed he | pointing to our Yankee friends. 
resented the remark of the man. “ How do youex-| ‘“ Yes, captain,” said the old man, in a cringing 
pect to get one, if you don’t turn out some time to- | tone; ‘“‘and they are as likely a set of boys as you 
day?” will tind in the country.” 

“If you had taken the tramp that we have, you ‘They look well,” replied the captain, after a mo- 
old land-shark, you would stick to your hammock ment’s scrutiny of each one of them separately. 
longer than we have this morning,” replied the man, | ‘ Will one of them speak for the rest?” 
still far from the best of humors at being disturbed. ‘I will,” said Captain Lee, stepping forward. 

« Charleston aint so far off that it need to tire one} ‘Come with me, then. Landlord, lead the way to 


one disturbs us,” said the captain, in rather a peremp- 
tory manner, which was obeyed by the old man, 
although he took up a position outside, where he 
could hear all that was said in the room. 

“ Now, my man, let us to business, as I am in a 
hurry to-day, and have not a moment to lose,” cried 
the captain, in a patronizing tone, addressing his 
companion, and little thinking that he was address- 
ing his equal in rank, in the same service as himself. 
“What name may I call you?” 

“Harry Lee,” was the reply, considering that his 
own was as good as any. 

The listener at the door heard it, and he construed 
just the opposite to what the speaker had intended 
his auditor should, and in an almost audible tone, he 
muttered, communing with himself: 

“ He can’t blind me with that dodge. It is them 
escaped fellers, and I’ll have their gold, and then the 
reward.” And he bent his head closer, that he might 
hear all that passed within. 

“And mine is Captain Sawyer, of the blockade 
runner Stonewall.” 

Captain Lee gave a start of surprise. He knew the 
history of the loss of the Sea Gull, having heard it 
from the lips of Reuben Woodsell, and also that Cap- 
tain Sawyer was his rival, and favored by the father 
of Mary Merrill, although the lady herself bore him 
no affection. The name was the same, yet it might 
not be the same person. He would test it by a 
question. 

“Were you the commander of the Sea Gull, that 
was lost down the bay some months ago?” 

Captain Sawyer hesitated for a t, as if he 
disliked to answer the question; then, thinking the 
truth would be advisable, replied: 

“ Yes; I commanded her when she was lured upon 
the rocks by those traitors. The fault was not mine, 
or any one’s on board the Sea Gull.” 

“Certainly not, Captain Sawyer. I heard of the 
circumstance, and only inquired out of curiosity.” 

“Where were you then?” demanded Captain 
Sawyer. 

“In Nassau. We eed of it there, just before we 
sailed for Charleston.” 

“And where have you been since?” 

“In Charleston, waiting for a chance to run out. 
As none was offered, getting sick of the dull life, we 
left there, and wanting to be earning a few dollars, 
we left our berths, and came here to find a chance, as 
we heard that business was brisk in M——.” 

“You are honest to tell me this, and I suppose that 
if I did my duty, I should send you back to your ship, 
but as I am in want of men just now, I shall not do 
it. How many are there of you?” 

** Fourteen.” 

“And I don’t want but ten, and could get along 
with eight.” 

‘We must all go together; we could not think of 
separating. Unless you can find a chance for us all, 
it will be no use to talk further on this subject.” 

“If I were to get part of you berths on another 
boat, would it not do as well?” 

“No sir; unless you take us all, we shall try for 
berths elsewhere.” 

“T can’t afford to lose you, soI suppose I must com- 
ply with this whim of yours. What wages do you 
expect?” 

Captain Lee named a sum that he had heard the 
landlord say was paid to men on blockade runners, 
and to this, although the pay was large, Captain 
Sawyer did not object. 

*“Itis settled, then?” said the latter, rising from 
his seat. ‘‘ We shall not go down the bay until after 
dark, and you need not come on board until five 
o’clock. Be there by that time.” 

‘We will be on board in season, Captain Sawyer. 
You need not fear of our failing you,” replied Captain 
Lee, as he also rose from his seat; and the two men 
advanced towards the door, from which Old Jimmy 
glided noiselessly away, and when they entered the 
main apartment, they found him behind the bar, 
with as unconcerned a manner as though he had 
been there all the time during their conference. 

The forenoon wore away slowly, after Captain 
Sawyer had left, and in spite of the prospect of an 
early departure from M——, Captain Lee and his 
men were depressed in spirits, and a sense of im- 
pending evil seemed to weigh them down. None of 
them liked the exultant look that now and then they 
would detect upon the countenance of Old Jimmy, 
and in spite of hopes, they could not help fearing that 
it boded them no good, and they longed for the night 
to come, when they could emerge from his den, and 
once more breathe the salt air of the ocean. 

They would have had more cause to mistrust him, 
could they have overheard the low mutterings that 
he indulged in when there was no one within hear- 
ing. More than once during the fore part of the day, 
he was on the point of demanding the gold that had 
been promised him the night before; then he would 
say to himself, as he resisted the temptation to do so: 

“No, no—I wont hurry. If I get the gold, I 
shall want the reward that’s offered for them, and 
then I shall lose the pay for their dinners to-day. 
Wait, Old Jimmy—wait a little; and then you will 
have all there is to be got out of them. Then give 
them up to the law. Yes, they are just the ones that 
the paper describes, as much as one needle is like 
another.” 

At times they thought of venturing into the streets, 








so bad. The road is pretty good, if I remember right. that private den of yours.” 
But perhaps you did not come from that way?” “Yes, captain, in a minute;” and after calling the 
Captain Lee gave the man a knowing look, which, 


to open his mouth to make a reply that might have had conducted Captain Lee. 
roused suspicions in the mind of the old man, which ‘Now go out and close the door, and see that no 








negro, who had taken his place behind the bar the | 
fortunately, he comprehended, just as he was about night before, he led the way to the room where he | 


| but gave up the project, as they thought of the dan- 


twenty feet distant. Everything indicated that a 
fierce storm had commenced in earnest, and the 
spirits of our Yankee friends rose, as they saw in it a 
cover by which they could reach the boat, without 
running the risk of being detected. 

Wheu ihe last meal they expected to take in their 
present quarters had been finished, Captain Lee indi- 
cated to his host that he would settle the bill, and 
together they proceeded to the back apartment, where 
the bargain of the night before had been consummat- 
ed. Here he counted out to Old Jimmy the gold that 
he had promised him, and paid his rather exorbitant 
bill for their board. Greedily the old man gathered 
up the coin, and stowed it away in rather an anti- 
quated-looking purse, and then, as if he had forgotten 
something that was uf the utmost importance to be 
attende4 to, he hurried his companion from the room, 
and in 2 short time atterwards, Captain Lee saw him 
enveloped in an old faded cloak, that looked as though 
it had done service in the days when the tories of 
South Carolina didn’t believe in secession from Eng- 
land, gliding out into the fog, which soon hid him 
from view. 

He had not been gone more than five minutes, 
when 2 sailor eutered the apartinent, and asked them 
if they were the men who had that day shipped on 
board the Stonewall. On being answered in the 
attirmative, he informed them that he had come from 
Captain Sawyer, with orders for them to repair at 
once on board, as he should start immediately, as the 
fog was so dense that it would not require the dark- 
ness of the night to enable them to run out past the 
blockading fleet. Gladly they followed the man, and 
in a few moments were on the deck of the Stonewall, 
which was lying with steam up, ready for departure. 
But a few minutes had elapsed after their leaving 
their late quarters at Old Jimmy’s, when that indi- 
vidual, followed by an officer and a score of soldiers, 
entered the house. To the surprise of the old villain, 
he found his intended victims gone, and from his aid 
the negro he learned that they had been summoned 
on board the Stonewall. Fearful that they would 
escape him, and he should lose the large reward 
offered, he sprang out of the house, and down to the 
wharf, followed by those he had summoned; but to 
their chagrin, all they could discern was a black 
mass, rapidly losing itself in the fog. 


REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, young 
men went abroad, and returned with all the arts, 
accomplishments and vices of the Spanish and Italian 
capitals. So rapidly were the English growing in 
the luxuries and vices of other lands, while they re- 
tained their native vigor and coarse habits, that the 
playwrights constantly alluded to the incongruity of 
fashions displayed in the dress of dandies, to their 
language mixed of all the dialects of Europe, to 
their aptitude for every kind of dissipation, to their 
skill in the sports of all nations, and to the decay of 
antique severity. ‘We have robbed Greece of glut- 
tony,’”’ says Stephen Gosson, ‘Spain of pride, France 
of deceit, and Dutchland of quaffing.” But these 
affectations were only a kind of varnish on the sur- 
face of society. The incidents of court gossip show 
how savage was the life beneath. Queen Elizabeth 
spat one day, in the midst of her nobles, at a gentle- 
man who had displeased her. She struck Lord Essex 
on the cheek. Burleigh often cried at her ill-treat- 
ment. The lords wrangled and even drew swords in 
her presence. Once Leicester took her handkerchief 
from her lap to wipe his face at tennis. Lady Jane 
Grey was starved and beaten by her parents, and ex- 
posed te exch indignities that she wearied of life; yet 
they made her une of the best Greek scholars of the 
day. Heretics were burned in every town. Sir Henry 
Sidney, as we learn from a paper recently published 
by Mr. Froude, when sent to quell the Irish rebels, 
first proclaimed the queen’s sovereignty, and then 
allowed no mercy to the recusants. He “ put man, 
woman and child to the sword,” while his sergeant- 
major: balanced the advantages of pillaging, or 
“having some killing,” with a preference for the lat- 
ter when they felt themselves in humor for the chase. 
The belief in witches everywhere prevailed, nor was 
it an uncommon village sport to drown old women in 
the ponds, and io rack suspected wizards till for very 
anguish they confessed fictitious crimes. The Feasts 
of Asses and Fools profaned the sanctuaries. Men 
and women who read Plato, and discussed the beau- 
ties of Petrarch’s poetry, allowed the coarsest practi- 
cal jokes, and used the grossest language. They sold 
farms and forests, and wore their acres in the form of 
gems and gold iace on their backs. But their splen- 
did clothes and jewels did not prevent them from in- 
dulging in the most untidy habits. They would lie 
upon the rushes which éaled the frag ts of 
old feasts; and they burned perfumes to sweeten 
chambers musty with bad air. The nave of old Se. 
Paul's became a rendezvous of thieves and prosti- 
tutes. Fine gentlemen paid sums of money for the 
privilege of clanking up and down its aisles in service 
time; dancers and masquers, crowding from the 
square outside in all their finery, often took the sacra- 
ment, and then ran out to recommence their sports. 











| ger, should any one be on the lookout for them. 


where they were, until the time came for them to go 
on board the Stonewall. 
In the course of the forenoon it became overcast, 


There was no other alternative but to remain quietly | 


Men were Papists and Protestants, according to the 
time of day; hearing mass in the morning, and ser- 
| mon in the afternoon. There was no end to the ex- 

travagance and incongruity of elements which then 
| prevailed in England. 


a 
and by twelve o’clock they saw through the dingy 
windows that the raindrops were falling fast in the 
street. A little later, and a dense fog crept in from 
the ocean, which shrouded the streets, so that a per- 
son could not be recognized by an acquaintance, 
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SAXE—ON EPIGRAMS. 


SNOBBERY REBUKED. 


Once, at a sovial party, Fanny K. 
(A foreign actress of especial note 


And writing ill what few can truly say 

They ever read at all) said, with a sneer, 
When C. was praised—a famous artisan— 

“What !—a mechanic and a gentleman?! 


“Why, no,” replied the wittiest of men, 
Looking, the while, serenely in her face, 
“ Perhaps ‘tis not a very common case, 


An actress and a lady—don't you see?" 


THE PARVENU'S OPINION. 


Novus whose silly claim to “ high position" 
Is genuine, if wealth can make it true; 


Standing before a flaming placard, sees, 
Announcing thus the lecture of the night, 
By Everett—“ The Age of Pericles!" 
Novus, half doubting if he reads aright, 
Repeats the words (soliloquizing loud) 
“The Age of Pericles !""—I wonder now 


There isn't one among ‘em, I "Hl engage, 
Who cares a cuss about the fellow's age !' 
THE GRATEFUL PREACHER. 
A travelling preacher, “ once upon a time," 
Addressed a congregation rather slim 
In numbers—yet his subject was sublime, 
(Twas “ Charity *') sonorous was the hymn 
Fervent the prayer; and though the house wa 
He pounded lustily the Sacred Word, 
And preached an hour as loud as he could bay 


And now, behold, the preacher's hat is sent 
Among the pews for customary pence, 

But soon returns as empty as it went !— 

“ Thank God," he cries, “ with such an audie: 

Although my preaching has been quite in vati 

Thank God, I've got my beaver back again!’ 


German artist. She had been singing so 
during a representation at Graz, when her dr 
fire at one of the footlights. The audience 1 
shrieked. What did the singer? Beating fo 
to allow for the interruption, she extinguis) 
flame, and then quietly taking up the air, 
loss of time or tact, sang tranquilly to the en 

Tetotum tells us that a Miss Buchanan, on: 
ing a brave soldier on his courage, said, “No , 
tain ——, do you really mean to tell me you c: 
up to a cannon’s mouth without fear?”—“ Y..- 
the prompt reply, “or a Buchanan’s, either 
he did it. 


At a grand entertainment given in Pari 


bats, and in the strange disguise executed : 
with great skill. 

A sagacious editor has come to the conclusi 
Booth’s accomplices were not respectable 
Public opinion verges in that direction, we « 

A boy, sixteen years of age, was brought u 
of the London police courts, lately, and bou. 
to keep the peace for assaulting his wife. It 
ed from the evidence that the lad was marri 
nine months ago. 

Since the death of the late czarowitch the °° 
Dagmar has discontinued her studies of the 
of the Greek Church, and will shortly be c. 
as a Protestant, 


The expenses of our government, after thc 
lisbanded, it is estimated will be four hum 
lions a year. It used to be ninety millions. 

The Jersey City aldermen, eighteen in. . 
have voted 257 times for a president, but ha, 
one yet. They stand nine to nine, and nm 
them will budge an inch. 








General Howard, Commissioner of the Fr: 
Bureau, remarks at the close of his tirst 
“The negro should understand that he is re 
but on no account, if able to work, should bh: 
the thought that the government will suppor 
idleness.” General Howard is an excelle:. 
and man, and will discharge his duties wi: 
faithfully. 

The matron and a nurse of a hospital in ‘ 
have been arrested on the charge of murderi 
dier who lately died there. He had $2500 i) 
which was never accounted for. 

The flunkeys of the London Court Journ; 
the feeling in England towards America to } 
very amicable all through the war. Very! 
There is a great increase in live stock in } 
The increase of cows this year, as compa 
1860, amounts to 20,190; the increase in sheep 
to the enormous figure of 1,555,589; and th: 
in horses amounts to 9600, 

A jockey furnishes some hints as to how 
your horse :—* I tell you it's all by comparis 
the critter for sale long side of a scrub—ai 
fitty but what'll get fouled. They look fir 
scrub and then at the other, and they th: 
*straordinary critter. That’s the way I ca 


Jenkins, the livery man, with that gray 
other day.” 






































For reading well what other people wrote, 


And yet such things do happen now and then 
Just as in your trade one may chance to be 


A youth whose stock—petrolean, not patrici: 
Shines none the less for being fresh and new 


As one who meant the gospel should be hea:., 


A Paris journal tells a story of rare sang fi « 


ambassadors of Austria, thirty ladies appe : - 


The World in Miniatur: . 


Pray tell me, sir, are such things common her *' = 


Why such a theme should gather such a crov ! 
As threng the door with such a mighty row 
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entered the apartinent, and asked threm 
he men who had that day shipped on 
conewall. On being answered in the 
: informed them that he had come from 
yer, with orders for them to repair at 
{, as he should start immediately, as the 
ase that it would not require the dark- 
ght to enable them to run out past the 
set. Gladly they followed the man, and 
ents were on the deck of the Stonewall, 
ing with steam up, ready for departure. 
ninutes had elapsed after their leaving 
urters at Old Jimmy’s, when that indi- 
‘ed by an officer and a score of soldiers, 
.ouse. To the surprise of the old villain, 
intended victims gone, and from his aid 
learned that they had been summoned 
: Stonewall. Fearful that they would 
_ and he should lose the large reward 
rang out of the house, and down to the 
wed by those he had summoned; but to 
n, all they could discern was a black 
y losing itself in the fog. 








> reigns of Elizabeth and James, young 
broad, and returned with all the arts, 
.ents and vices of the Spanish and Italian 
» rapidly were the English growing in 
and vices of other lands, while they re- 
native vigor and coarse habits, that the 
constantly alluded to the incongruity of 
played in the dress of dandies, to their 
ixed of all the dialects of Europe, to 
le for every kind of dissipation, to their 
sports of all nations, and to the decay of 
rity. ‘We have robbed Greece of glut- 
Stephen Gosson, “ Spain of pride, France 
nd Dutchland of quaffing.” But these 
were only a kind of varnish on the sur- 
‘ty. The incidents of court gossip show 
:was the life beneath. Queen Elizabeth 
y, in the midst of her nobles, at a gentle- 
ad displeased her. She struck Lord Essex 
‘k. Burleigh often cried at her ill-treat- 
» lords wrangled and even drew swords in 
‘e. Once Leicester took her handkerchief 
ip to wipe his face at tennis. Lady Jane 
tarved and beaten by her parents, and ex- 
ch indignities that she wearied of life; yet 
her one of the best Greek scholars of the 
ics were burned in every town. Sir Henry 
we learn from a paper recently published 
ude, when sent to quell the Irish rebels, 
imed the queen’s sovereignty, and then 
»mercy to the recusants. He “put man, 
d child to the sword,” while his sergeant- 
danced the advantages of pillaging, or 
ome killing,” with a preference for the lat- 
they felt themselvesin humor for the chase. 
‘in witches everywhere prevailed, nor was 
mmon village sport to drown old women in 
, and to rack suspected wizards till for very 
hey confessed fictitious crimes. The Feasts 
nd Fools profaned the sanctuaries. Men 
n who read Plato, and discussed the beau- 
trarch’s poetry, allowed the coarsest practi- 
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i forests, and wore their acres in the form of 
gold lace on their backs. But their splen- 
1s and jewels did not prevent them from in- 


rushes which concéaled the fragments of 
s; and they burned perfumes to sweeten 
: musty with bad air. The nave of old St. ° 


of clanking up and down its aisles in service 
incers and masquers, crowding from the 
itside in all their finery, often took the sacra- 
d then ran out to recommence their sports. 
e Papists and Protestants, according to the 











lay; hearing mass in the morning, and ser- 
he afternoon. There was no end to the ex- 
ce and incongruity of elements which then 
lin England. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


SAXE—ON EPIGRAMS., 
SNOBBERY REBUKED. 
Once, at a social party, Fanny K. 
(A foreign actress of especial note 
For reading well what other people wrote, 
And writing ill what few can truly say 
They ever read at all) said, with a sneer, 
When C, was praised—a famous artisan— 
** What !—a mechanic and a gentleman?! 
Pray tell me, sir, are such things common here ?"* 
“ Why, no,"* replied the wittiest of men, 
Looking, the while, serenely in her face, 
“ Perhaps ‘tis not a very common case, 
And yet such things do happen now and then, 
Just as in your trade one may chance to be 
An actress and a lady—don't you see ?"" 


THE PARVENU'S OPINION. 
Novus whose silly claim to “ high position "’ 
Is genuine, if wealth can make it true; 
A youth whose stock—petrolean, not patrician— 
Shines none the less for being fresh and new: 
Standing before a flaming placard, sees, 
Announcing thus the lecture of the night, 
By Everett—“ The Age of Pericles !"* 
Novus, half doubting if he reads aright, 
Repeats the words (soliloquizing loud) 
“The Age of Pericles !’"—I wonder now 
Why such a theme should gather such a crowd 
As threng the door with such a mighty row! 
There is n't one among ‘em, I ‘ll engage, 
Who cares a cuss about the fellow's age !"’ 
THE GRATEFUL PREACHER. 
A travelling preacher, “ once upon a time,”* 
Addressed a congregation rather slim 
In numbers—yet his subject was sublime, 
(Twas “ Charity '') sonorous was the hymn; 
Fervent the prayer; and though the house was small, 
He pounded lustily the Sacred Word, 
And preached an hour as loud as he could bawl, 
As one who meant the gospel should be heard. 
And now, behold, the preacher's hat is sent 
Among the pews for customary pence, 
But soon returns as empty as it went !— 
“ Thank God," he cries, “ with such an audience, 
Although my preaching has been quite in vain, 
Thank God, I ‘ve got my beaver back again!"’ 

A Paris journal tells a story of rare sang froid ina 
German artist. She had been singing some solo 
during a representation at Graz, when her dress took 
fire at one of the footlights. The audience rose and 
shrieked. What did the singer? Beating four bars, 
to allow for the interruption, she extinguished the 
flame, and then quietly taking up the air, without 
loss of time or tact, sang tranquilly to the end. 

Tetotum tells us that a Miss Buchanan, once rally- 
ing a brave soldier on his courage, said, ‘‘ Now, Cap- 
tain ——, do you really mean to tell me you can walk 
up to a cannon’s mouth without fear?”—“ Yes,” was 
the prompt reply, “or a Buchanan’s, either.” And 
he did it. 

At a grand entertainment given in Paris by the 
ambassadors of Austria, thirty ladies appeared as 
bats, and in the strange disguise executed a dance 
with great skill. 


A sagacious editor has come to the conclusion that 
Booth’s accomplices were not respectable citizens. 
Public opinion verges in that direction, we suspect. 


A boy, sixteen years of age, was brought up at one 
of the London police courts, lately, and bound over 
to keep the peace for assaulting his wife. It appear- 
ed from the evidence that the lad was married about 
nine months ago. 


Since the death of the late czarowitch the Princess 
Dagmar has discontinued her studies of the religion 
of the Greek Church, and will shortly be confirmed 
as a Protestant. 


The expenses of our government, after the army is 
disbanded, it is estimated will be four hundred mil- 
lions a year. It used to be ninety millions. 


The Jersey City aldermen, eighteen in number, 
have voted 257 times for a president, but haven’t got 
one yet. They stand nine to nine, and not one of 
them will budge an inch. 


General Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, remarks at the close of his tirst circular, 
“The negro should understand that he is really free, 
but on no account, if able to work, should he harbor 
the thought that the government will support him in 
idleness.” General Howard is an excellent officer 
and man, and will discharge his duties wisely and 
faithfully. 


The matron and a nurse of a hospital in Chicago 
have been arrested on the charge of murdering a sol- 
dier who lately died there. He had $2500 in money 
which was never accounted for. 

The flunkeys of the London Court Journal declare 
the feeling in England towards America to have been 

very amicable all through the war. Very! 

There is a great increase in live stock in Michigan. 
The increase of cows this year, as compared with 
1860, amounts to 20,190; the increase in sheep amounts 
to the enormous figure of 1,555,589; and the increase 
in horses amounts to 9600. 

A jockey furnishes some hints as to how to sell 
your horse :—‘I tell you it’s all by comparison—have 
the critter for sale long side of a scrub—aint one in 
fitty but what’ll get fooled. They look first at the 
scrub and then at the other, and they think it’sa 
*straordinary critter. That’s the way I came it on 


Jenkins, the livery man, with that gray colt, the 
a day.” 





Buch in Kittle. 


The rebel General Johnston has written a letter 
giving some sound reasons why he surrendered. 

General Warren says that he does not know why 
General Sheridan relieved him from command. 

The trumpet has been introduced in the grand 
service at Westminster Abbey. 

Your truest well-wisher is the investor in a new 
oil company. 

A suddenly rich boor boasting of his carriage, 
styled it his coupon. 

The London Times speaks of the good old days 
when men were hanged by the dozen. 

Roast shoulder of lion is said to taste precisely like 
pickled wild boar. 

The leading Georgia papers counsel submission 
and good citizenship. 

An exchange calls for a bloodless tariff war upon 
England. 

There are in England and Wales 4426 men and 
10,334 women, all inmates of workhouses. 

There are estimated to be 30,000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco in Virginia. 

Silver is plenty in Augusta, Ga., and greenbacks 
are at par. 

Ladies nowadays “run with the hair,” if they don’t 
“hunt with the hounds.” 

Hot, fiery fellows are our soldiers—peppered while 
in the service, and mustered out of it. 

The first murder of the picnic season has taken 
place near New York. 

Nearly fifteen hundred persons in Detroit have 
been converted to religion this season. 

It is reported that there are 300,000 bales of cotton 
in Georgia. 

Seventeen hundred dogs compose the Paris exhibi- 
tion. 

A man who makes assurance doubly sure—George 
Sanders. 

Desertion will move the most obdurate heart, for it 
is the leave-her process. 

A wind-lass—a young lady “blowing up” her 
lover. 

Thirteen dollars per barrel or no lager is the cry in 
Philadelphia. 

King George, of Greece, is making the tour of his 
country. 


recent thunder storm. 

cotton opened at Sturbridge lately. 
come to an end any day. 

the “‘ Colored Tennessean.” 

at Algeria. 

be done. 


Derby by an assassin. 
The young lady to her waterfall—“ False one, I 
love thee still!” 


the rate of $30,000 a day. 

A lofty monument is to be built over General Sedg- 
wick’s grave. 

General Sherman is to have a nice house in Cin- 
cinnati, a present from his friends, 

Provisions of all kinds are fifteen per cent. cheaper 
in Richmond than here. 

Two thousand shad were recently caught at one 
haul at South Hadley Falls. 

The pictures in the old Dusseldorf gallery at New 
York brought about $40,000. 

Thirty-seven female postmasters were appointed in 
April. 

Duke Gwin will have a salary of $60,000 a year—if 
the Sonora mines will yield it. 

President Johnson, it is said, has put his foot down 
against any more military trials. 

In Italy the law respecting marriage has been 
changed. It is now a civil rite. 

General Howard always asks a blessing before 
eating. 

It is rumored that Mr. Garrison has an eye on the 
custom house. 

In Richmond cherries are only ten cents per quart. 

A great rush to the White Mountains is antici- 
pated this season. 

A Lincoln statue is to be erected in Concord, N. H. 











Marriages. 


In this city, at St. Paul's Church, by Rev. Dr. Nichol- 
son, Mr Thomas I. Lee to Miss Alice ‘H. Watts. 
ee Bet Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William H. Bond to ‘Miss Annie 

oria: 
By ns Rimbach, Esq., Mr. Mathew Hopf, of South 
Natick, to Miss Elizabeth ih bernan. 
At Cambridgeport, by y Rev. Mr. mener, Mr. Samuel F. 
Slocum to Miss Lilly P. Fremon 

Salem, by Rev. Dr. Mills, Mr. J. Henry Howland, of 

wiluaren to Miss Angenette R. Peabody. 

At Roc kport, by Rev. Mr. Angier, Mr. Eustace Lane to 


Miss Ella Battles. 
Deaths. 


In_this city, Mr. John Allison, 46; Mrs. Maria A. a 
: Major George W. Sabine. of Eastport, Me., 33; Mr. 
wenn Osborn, 79; Mr. James Boyd McDonald, 29. 

At Chelsea, Captain Thomas Rogers, 78. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Lizzie L. Batchelder, 31. 

At Longwood, Mrs. Maria Boardman, - 
At Salem, Captain James B. King, 56 ; Mr. Thomas 
Pendergast, 33. 

At Danvers, Mr. Tristram W oodbury, 6. 
At Beverly, Mr. Henry Cressy, 56. 
At West Newbury, Miss. ‘Abbie Ann Currier, 22. 























At Framingham, “Mr. Silas Hunt, 65. 


A young lady in Natick died of fright during a 
Four large logs of wood were found in a bale of 
A man ofan uncertain age—Jeff Davis, for he may 
The colored folk in Tennessee call their new paper 
Louis Napoleon has had an enthusiastic reception 


A capital conviction—that of Jeff Davis, if it can 


The Indiana free banks are burning their notes at 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Fillet of Veal. 

The fillet derives much of its pleasant flavor from 
being stuffed. The stuffing should be placed in the 
hollow place whence the bone is extracted, and the 
joint should be roasted a beautiful brown; it should 
be roasted gradually, as the meat being solid will re- 
quire to be thoroughly done through without burn- 
ing the outside. In roasting, care must be taken 
that it is not at first placed too near the fire; the fat 
of a loin, one of the most delicate joints of veal, 
should be covered with greased paper; a fillet, also, 
should have on the caul until nearly cooked enough; 
the shoulder should be thoroughly boiled; when 
nearly done dredge with flour, and produce a fine 
froth. 


Curry Soup. 

Cut the meat from an ox-cheek, and soak it well; 
put in a stewpan, with three onions cut in slices, and 
a bunch of pot herbs; add three quarts of water; re- 
move the scum frequently, and strain; add half a 
pound of soaked rice, one teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der, a little pepper and salt, and stew four hours. 
Soup and Bouilli. 

Stew a brisket of beef, with some turnips, carrots, 
onions and celery, all cut small; put the beef into the 
pot first, then the roots; add a few cloves, and a half 
pint of beef gravy; simmer an hour; add sufficient 
beef gravy to fill the pan; boil gently for half an hour. 











For Corns. 

Take white pine turpentine, spread a plaster, apply 
it to the corn, let it stay on till it comes off of itself. 
Repeat this three times. It is also good for wounds. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Convolvulus. 

Well-known splendid climbing plants, hardy and 
half-hardy, annual and perennial. They all require 
a light but rich soil, and will grow well in a compost 
of equal parts of heath mould and loam, enriched 
with about the proportion of a fourth part to the 
whole, of decayed leaves, or thoroughly rotten ma- 
nure; and they should be trained against stakes or 
trellis-work, as their stems are too feeble to support 
themselves. 





Fedia (Horns.) 

F. cor pice, formerly idered to belong to the 
genus Valeriana, is a coarse-growing, weedy-looking 
plant, witk pink flowers, and curious seed-pods, 
shaped like the figures we see of the Cornucopia, or 
Horn of Plenty. It is an annual, and the seeds only 





Threatening letters had been sent to the Earl of | require sowing in the open border. 





Diervilia. . 

A little North American shrub, with yellow flow- 
ers, something like those of the honeysuckle in shape. 
It was formerly considered to belong to Lonicera. It 
is very hardy, and will grow in almost any soil or 
situation, ling up abund of suckers, by which 
it is easily increased. 





Claytonia. 

Hardy herbaceous plants, some annual and some 
perennial, with pretty pink and white flowers, but 
having rather a weedy appearance. They grow best 
in a peat border, and are increased by seeds, which 
sometimes ripen in abundance. 





Feather Grass. 

A beautiful kind of grass, well worth growing to 
form tufts in flower borders, from its feathery light- 
ness and graceful habit of growth. It should be 
grown in light rich soil; and it is propagated by 
seed, or dividing the roots. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Texms—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(G7 The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHEnrs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is or d by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseY’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by al) 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvusBtisuers, 
Boston, Mass. 








LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE VENDETTA + a The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Du RIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’'S ENSRAND: or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The aetna of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: er Te Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By M }. F. GER 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: vi The "Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatTHEw 8. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Le Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tio By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: oe, The Mysteries, of 
Alburn eral. A Tale of Old Englan Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORN 

THE STORM CHILDREN: : or, The Tight Rcoper 
of the Channel, By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

= Ls iy SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 

. H. RoBInson. 

NEVERDAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropixson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Lie A Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, 

BIANCA: or, The Star of pl Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AueusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burpick. 

THE SEA LION: or, The qaneatece of the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANus CoBB 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar hooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

me py yf oe or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

Oo 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana, 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or. 1 ae Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS COBB 

DISINHERITED: hen The ele of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

bt 4 QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: o 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MuR eA aa womens & 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: c 
derer. By SYLVANUS Coss, J on Palypso a 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: by whe 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MUR AY matinee 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 
teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss. y ane Ee 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. DYER: or, The ssrtaieed 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC 
the Ten. By Sy.tvanvs Cops = Fy She Sees 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 
and his League. By Sy_vanvs eens ox scalinatied 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HA AND: +4) The Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 
No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: T Si 
Mystie Tie. By Masor Ben ony The § POURS. oo 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, She | Com 
the Cabin and the Wilderness, By M "Fe 
JERR 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLyanvus Cogs, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN aay al or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS ae R. 
No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The R 
and White Men of Virginia, By JAMES F. Rat 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: se The Heir 
and the Usurper, By Syivanus Coss 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, or, The 





pares of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE 
Ne. 4 eee | MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


“a, 15,—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BaRRINGTO 
No. 16,—THE VOLU NeEER or, The Maid 
Monterey, By Nep BuytTLin E —_— 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or. Th Yi 
ion of Mount Hor, By Sytvanvus Cosa, J Jn — 
No. 18.—THE CaaANGELING: or. 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE » The Valeo 
No, 19,—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A 8to. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNE et ia 
No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, St 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN ‘Fitts. rusgies 
No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Drmb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 
For sale by al] newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusB.isuenrs, 





Boston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 

or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE OUTLAW: Oh The Female Bandit. By 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DREAMING UNDER THE APPLE-TREE. 


—_—_—_—~~~~-——— 
BY CECIL GREY. 
OO 


‘Tis a beautiful day in early spring, 

Soft and sweet the wild birds sing, 

As to and fro they gently swing 
Upon the twigs of the apple-tree. 

Laden with blossoms are its branches low, 

That slowly as the breezes blow, 

Come fluttering down like tinted snow, 
And scattered lie around me. 


The rays of the sun are warm and bright, 
That through the branches left and right 
Glance like arrows of golden light, 

And rest on the waving grass. 
Memories sweet of the days gone by 
Come floating to me as here I lie 
Gazing into the far-off sky, 

Watching the fleecy clouds that pass. 


O, lovely days of the hallowed past! 
Too bright, too bright ye were to last; 
Your sunny hours that flew so fast, 

Seem to me now like a beautiful dream. 
For, seen through the vista of fading years, 
Greater each past joy appears, 

Far less bitter the sorrows and tears, 

Than those of the present seem. 


Ah, why do we sigh for departed hours ? 

Can tears give life to faded flowers ? 

Then, why this useless grief of ours, 
When we know ‘tis all in vain? 

O, mourn not for the days that are gone, 

But trustingly hope as light will dawn; 

If not, life’s journey will soon be done, 
Then we shall be free from every pain. 


Earthly things all fade and die; 

For lasting joys in vain we sigh, 

For alone they dwell in yonder sky, 
Far, far beyond our mortal ken. 

And if true happiness we would know, 

And have a joy for every woe, 

To reap the harvest we must sow, 
Have love for God, good will to men. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
A LETTER FROM NEWBURYPORT. 

“T HAVE received a letter from one of our Club, who 
has gone to make a visit in Newburyport, and she 
was so delighted with the town, that she thought it 
would interest us to know something of what she 
saw. William, as you are the secretary, I will also 
appoint you to read the letter aloud,” said Mr. John- 
son, as the Club assembled with their customary 
punctuality at Mount Rural. 

William took the letter, which looked like a pretty 
long one, and commenced reading as follows: 


“DEAR YOUNG FoLKs:—As I am unable to be 
with you at the next meeting of our Club, I will come 
as near it as I can, by writing an account of my visit 
here, and the good times I have had. Last Wednes- 
day morning I went into Boston early, and took the 
cars at the Boston and Maine Railroad station. I 
was all alone, but I had travelled befure, and did not 
feel that anxiety about the boiler’s bursting and the 
cars tipping over which some old-fashioned females 
do. I found a good seat, and a nice-looking old gen- 
tleman with white hair took a seat by my side, and 
seemed pleased to hear that I was going to Newbury- 
port, for it was his native place, and although he had 
not lived there for many years, yet he always called 
it his home, and occasionally paid it a visit. He was 
on his way there then, and had a basket full of nice 
strawberries, which he was going to give to some 
grandchildren of his who lived there. After the cars 
started, he very kindly pointed out to me the inter- 
esting objects which could be seen on the road. The 
first thing that attracted me was the tall gray monu- 
menton Bunker Hill, and I thought of the fierce 
battle fought there, which Mr. Johnson described to 
us at our last meeting, and how great a change had 
been wrought since by the industry and invention of 
man. We next saw the ruins of Ursuline Convent, 
on Mount Benedict, in Somerville; some dilapidated 
brick walls stand to mark the spot where the house 
stood, and further off is a dingy summer-house, be- 
neath which were found skeletons. We passed 
through Lynnfield, Danvers, Boxtord, and some other 
towns, until at last the spires and domes and neat 


sion, with a cupola on top, surmounted by an eagle. 
This was where the famous Lord Timothy Dexter 
once lived. He was a very eccentric man, and had 
the grounds in front of his house ornamented with a 
number of wooden images, representing Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and other distinguished persons. 
This Dexter was a very ignorant man, but he had 
accumulated a great fortune in different ways, one of 
which was by sending a shipload of warming-pans to 
the West Indies. Now this does sound foolish, to 
send such an article to a country where every one is 
trying to keep cool; but it so happened that they sold 
very readily to the sugar manufacturers, for the cov- 
ers were taken off and used for strainers, while the 
pans, with their long handles, made excellent dippers 
for taking up molasses. So Dexter pocketed the 
money, and let the people laugh as much as they chose. 
Cousin Alfred told me many anecdotes of him, which 
were very interesting, but I have only room to men- 
tion his mock funeral. He had a spacious tomb built 
in his garden, and one day he took it into his head to 
see how people would act when he was dead. He 
had a coffin made, and sent cards to all his friends, 
who gladly came. He could find no minister to per- 
form the funeral services, so a neighbor volunteered 
to doit. Everything passed off satisfactorily to Dex- 
ter, except that the town bells did not toll, and his 
wife did not weep. This mock funeral does indeed 
seem a very silly thing, and no sensible man would 
wish to act so; yet this was not an original idea of 
Dexter’s, for the great Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many, was guilty of the same folly. 

* Dexter died in 1806, and as the town authorities 
would not permit his burial in the tomb he had built, 
his body was laid in the public burial-ground, and a 
simple slab of white marble erected over it. His 
house is now in possession of Dr. Kelley, a gentleman 
of taste and refinement. The images were long since 
removed, and scarcely anything remains to remind 
the stranger of the eccentricities of its former owner, 
but it is still, and probably will ever be, called ‘ The 
Dexter House.’ 

‘We saw Saint Paul’s church, an old-fashioned 
structure, with the graves of those of its parishioners 
who had joined the church triumphant, lying thickly 
around it. By its side is a beautiful chapel, erected 
by a former rector of the church, in memory of his 
daughter. Further down the street is afine building, 
called the ‘Putnam Free School,’ founded by Oliver 
Putnam, where boys and girls from any part of the 
world can be educated, free of expense. Still further 
on we saw the residence of Hon. Caleb Cushing, the 
eminent statesman. It is on high land, and has a 
splendid view of the river and harbor. As it was 
getting near dinner-time, we returned home, and I 
will tell you the same as I told Aunt Louisa—that 
High street isone that Newburyport people may well 
be proud of. 

“In the afternoon, Uncle Theodore invited us to go 
with him and see how cotton cloth was made in the 
factories. This interested me very much, for I wit- 
nessed the whole process, from the time the bale of 
cotton is opened, to the final folding and stamping of 
the cloth. As we passed through Federal street, 
Hattie suggested that we should visit the tomb of 
George Whitefield, the distinguished preacher, whose 
tomb is under the Federal street meeting-house. We 
found the sexton, and went in. In one corner of the 
church is a trap door, and we descended some steps, 
into the silent tomb, where the remains of Whitefield 
could be seen lying in their coffin, awaiting the 
sound of the last trump, when he shall again arise in 
the image of his Maker. His death occurred in 1770, 
and a few years after his burial the bones of one of 
his arms were stolen by some visitor. In 1849, the 
pastor of the church received a box from England, 
containing the lost arm, and a letter explaining the 
mystery. Uncle Theodore told me a story of a 
school-master, who, many years ago, took one of his 
pupils to visit this tomb. While the boy was absorbed 
in gazing upon the sacred relics, the wicked school- 
master crept gently up the stairs, and shut the door. 
He then went to the boy’s home and took tea with 
his mother, and it was not until he had finished, that 
he informed her where he had left her boy. She 
sent and had him released immediately, but fortu- 
nately the boy had stout nerves and a fearless heart, 
and he was uninjured. In this church is an excellent 

whispering-gallery, which we were shown, and we 
tried its wonderful powers. 

“In the evening, after supper, we sat down in the 
parlor, and Uncle Theodore told us many stories about 
funny people who used to live here; they kept us 
laughing all the time. I will write down one or two, 
for your amusement. There was one queer old man 
who went by the sobriquet of ‘ Bumble-Bee Titcomb,’ 
and the way he got such a funny title was this: One 
day he was shingling the roof of a barn, and a bee 
annoyed him by buzzing about his ears; he tried in 





mansions of Newburyport could be seen before us, 

«My cousins Hattie and Alfred were at the depot 
to meet me, and so I thanked the old gentleman for 
his kindness and attention to me, and we walked up 
High street, to my uncle’s house. It wasa real pretty 
house, with a number of elm trees in front, and a 
splendid garden in the rear, full of flowers and fruit- 
trees. There was also a barn, where the cow and 
horse were kept. Aunt Louisa was very glad to see 
me, and after I had sat for a few minutes, she pro- 
posed that I should take a walk up High street with 
my cousins. It proved to be a very pleasant walk, 
for High street is one of the finest streets I ever saw. 
It is very wide, and the walks are shaded by noble 
old trees. The houses are large and stately looking, 
standing back from the street, and having nice gar- 
dens in front. 











L «I saw the ‘ Dexter House,’ an old-fashioned man- 


vain to catch it, until his patience became exhausted, 
and he said, ‘ Bumble-bee, if I catch you, I will sure- 
ly cut your head off.’ At the next trial he caught 
him, so holding him between his forefinger and 
thumb, he said, solemuly, ‘ Now, bumble-bee, I have 
got you, and I am going to cut your head off!’ With 
these words, he raised his shingling-hatchet, and 
aimed a vigorous blow at the captive insect, but un- 
fortunately his aim was inaccurate, and instead of 
the bee’s head, he cut off his own thumb! 


“There was another man, who won the nickname 
of * Pickle,’ in this wise: Passing along the street one 
day, he saw a cellar-door open, so he jumped down 
into the cellar, to see what he could find. There was 
a firkin of pickled cucumbers, and he picked out a 
big one, and started to return. The cellar was so 
deep that he could hardly reach the sidewalk with 





his hands, so for convenience he held the pickle be- 
tween his teeth while he climbed out. Some one saw 
him in this ridiculous situation, and the consequence 
was he never heard the last of that pickle. Now and 
then some saucy boy would shout ‘Pickle,’ as he 
passed along the street, taking care to be at a safe 
distance when he did so. 

“Thursday morning uncle took us to ride in his car- 
ryall, and such a pleasant ride I never had before. 
First we went to a beautiful spot on the banks of the 
Merrimac River, called the ‘ Laurel Grounds,’*where 
the laurel grows wild in great luxuriance. It is in 
bloom during the month of June, and the grounds 
are visited daily by parties who wish to decorate 
their parlors with this elegant flower. Near by is a 
boiling spring, which we stopped to look at. The 
water is very clear and cool, but the sandy bottom is 
constantly in motion, as if boiling over and over. We 
accidentally dropped a tin cup into it, and it was in- 
stantly swallowed up, a total loss. 

“ From this point can be seen the blue waters of 
the Merrimac, hastening on until it finds itself 


**In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.’ 


On the opposite shore one or two noble trees stand so 
peculiarly that they form the exact image of a gigan- 
tic stag, with its branching antlers complete. We 
took a long ride, and saw some of the prettiest land- 
scape views I ever beheld. I cannot help envying 
the people who live here. Everybody seems to be 
contented. The boys and girls are full of fun, and 
their rosy cheeks and rugged forins tell very plainly 
how pure is the air they breathe, and how much they 
live in it. 

“On Friday a party of us went to a place called the 
‘Devil’s Den.’ It was a pretty long walk there, be- 
cause we went round by the road; it would have been 
much nearer to have walked out on the railroad 
track, but uncle thought it was dangerous, and ad- 
vised us to go the safest way, even if it was further. 
We went through a part of Newbury called Oldtown, 
where the first settlers lived. There are many curi- 
ous old houses to be seen here, overshadowed by 
venerable trees, which stretch their strong arms over 
them, as if to protect them from the elements. We 
all stopped at an old burying-ground, and hunted for 
queer epitaphs and inscriptions. Behind this bury- 
ing-ground is a floating island, a great curiosity, as 
it is a pond of water, with many trees and bushes in 
the midst of it, but these trees are said to rise and 
fall in the water, although no increase or decrease of 
the water is perceived on the banks of the pond. 

“After we had looked at this as much as we cared 
to, we resumed ourmarch. Pretty soon Hattie called 

out: 

“There are the three poplars!’ 

“T asked ‘what three poplars?’ and Alfred said 
the ‘ Devil’s Den’ was near these three trees, and 
that was the landmark the boys used for a guide. 
Just before we got to the field where these poplars 
are growing, we crossed a bridge over a little river. 
Alfred said this was the place where the boys came 
to swim during the summer months. They called it 
‘Four Rock Bridge,’ and Newburyport boys, from 
time immemorial, have bathed themselves in this 
cooling basin. We all climbed one or two stone walls, 
and soon found ourselves at the curious cave. It isa 
wild and picturesque spot, large overhanging rocks 
forming a cave or den, not very deep, with a pond of 
cold, clear water in one corner. Here we decided to 
rest, and refresh ourselves with the luncheon we had 
brought with us. In searching among the rocks, I 
found some serpentine stone. It is of a green color, 
and can be made into very handsome sleeve-buttons, 
and other ornaments, looking quite as well as the 
malachite stone. I found some pieces of rock, which 
uncle told me was asbestos; the boys call it rag-stone, 
and they pick it in pieces, and chew it until it becomes 
like white cotton. The most fibrous of this stone is 
called amianthus, and the ancients used to make 
cloth of it. Clothes made from it are fireproof, not 
igniting even when held in the flames. The cloth 
was used to wrap dead bodies in, when they were 
placed on the funeral pile. By this means the ashes 
of the body were preserved entire. There is not 
enough asbestos at the ‘Devil’s Den’ to usé for any 
purpose; it is mostly mixed with theserpentine rock. 

“After we had satisfied ourselves with climbing 
about the rocks, we went a short distance, to where 
arock stands alone, and is known as the ‘ Devil’s 
Pulpit.’ It is about ten feet high, and very difficult 
to mount, but cousin Alfred succeeded in gaining the 
top of it. On our way home, we went over the old 
turnpike, built many years ago, at a great cost, as it 
is a straight line, or as straight as possible, right over 
hills and across marshes, to Boston. The wise men 
who built it thought it nearer to climb a high hill 
than to go around it. 

‘* We were pretty tired when we got home, for we 
had walked a long ways; and I am afraid you will be 
tired of my long letter. There is much more for me 
to see yet in this good old town, many places of inter- 
est and beauty to visit, and I guess uncle has many 
queer stories to tell of the eccentric people who once 
lived here. 

“With my love to all the members of our Club, 
and hoping to be with them at the next meeting, I 
remain, yours truly, FANNY TOMPKINS.” 


The Young Folks expressed themselves as being 
much gratified with Fanny’s letter, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation on the various incidents re- 
lated in it, they dispersed to their homes. 





If you ever promise at all, take care, at least, that 
it be so as nobody may suffer by trusting you. 





Humors of the Day. 
A POLICE COURT SCENE. 


During one of the hottest nights of last week, a 
fellow was picked up from a gutter, and taken before 
the Police Court, where he was recognized as an old 
acquaintance. 

* David,” said his honor, as soon as he had laid his 
eyes on him, “are you here again? Did you not 
promise me last week that you would not get drunk 
again, if I’d let you off?” 

** Keep cool, your honor,” replied the prisoner, with 
brazen impudence, “keep cool—that’s what I have 
been trying to do.” 

“But you are charged with being beastly drunk, 
and were found lying in the gutter.” 

* Drunk—not guilty. Lying in the gutter— 
guilty.” 

“What were you lying in the gutter for, if you 
were not drunk?” 

“You see, your honor,” replied David, with the 
air of a lawyer, “it was monstrous hot last night— 
—hot as Tophet—couldn’t sleep; drank three glasses 
of lemonade, and a gallon and a half of pump-water ; 
hot yet; jumped into the Frog Pond; felt nice, but 
couldn’t sleep; then, your honor, I come out again, 
and drank another gallon of pump-water; pumped 
gutter full, laid down in it, felt comfortable, went to 
sleep, dreamed I was rich, riding in my own coach 
and four round the north pole—woke up, found my- 
self in the station-house, trying to keep cool—that’s 
all.” 

“The usual fine,” said the court. ‘Call the next 
case.” 





AN ECCENTRIC PARSON. 


Rev. Mr. Peters, of Attleboro’, was slightly eccen- 
tric, and used sometimes to lose his way in fits of 
abstraction. He wes also so good-natured that peo- 
ple might say anything they pleased to him. One 
day he strayed among some of his parishioners, who 
were burning charcoal, but so blackened that he did 
not recognize a single one of them. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, ‘who I am, where I 
am from, and whither I am going?” 

“O yes,” said they; “‘ you are Parson Peters, you 
came from Attleboro’, and you are going to the 
wicked place.” 

The parson replied, drily: 

“ From the looks of the inhabitants, I should think 
I had got there already.” 


A COMPLIMENT. 

A correspondent, an gi , tells the following 
story of Western lite: 

“ We had been busy during the day, running a line 
through a dense piece of woodland. The old woman 
gazed on us for some time in silence. We all saw she 
wanted to enter into conversation; and none, with 
the exception of myself, wished to gratify her. I 
soon commenced a dialogue on various subjects and 
things, and, as a matter of course, I put my best leg 
Jorward, Struck with my language, she exclaimed, 
in a tone quite flattering to my vanity, ‘La, how 
larned you are!’ But the compliment received a 
death-blow. ‘1f I was as high-larned a scholar as 
you,’ continued she, ‘I’d quit ingeneerin’, and go to 
keepin’ a little grocery!’ ” 











A STRIKING STORY. 


A friend of ours was telling us, not long since, of 
an acquaintance of his in the country, who was noted 
for his mendacity He related of him the fullowing 
anecdote: 

Said some one to the liar: 

“Do you remember the time when the stars fell, 
many years ago?”’ 

** Yes,” said Mendax. 

** Well,” remarked the other, ‘I have heard it was 
all a deception—that the stars did not actually fall.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” returned Mendax, with a 
knowing look; “they fell in my yard as big as goose 
aiggs. I’ve got one of ’em yet, only the children 
played with it so much they’ve wore the shiny p’ints 
of! 





CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 

Watches are often stolen. Every watch should be 
kept upon its guard. 

Why is an intended fight like the walls of a fort- 
ress? Itis a battle meant (battlement). 

“Why is a lady’s belt like a scavenger? Because 
it goes round and gathers up the waist. 

Miss Tucker says it’s with bachelors as with old 
wood; it’s hard to get them started, but when they 
do take flame they burn prodigiously. 

Why is cooking a sirloin of beef like ballooning? 
Because it is a rvastation (serostation). 

What is that which a man may have never possess- 
ed, and yet leave behind him? A will. 

If men wear false calves, it may at least be said in 
their behalf that they themselves are real ones. 

When is a ham like a convalescent person? When 
it is nearly cured. 

When a telegraphic operator is killed by a flash of 
lightning along the wire, he gets a despatch. 

Why is a sermon delivered on board a ship like a 
necklace? Because it’s a deck-oration. 

Why is a dancing-master like a tree? Because he’s 
full of bows (boughs). 

Why may the letter P be said to be a Roman empe- 
ror? Because it ix near O (Nero). 

Why is love like a duck’s foot? Because it often 





lies hidden in the breast. 
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the bolt. Evidently he ha. 

thing to conceal, and wis! 
privacy. It was an early | 

the evening. A lamp was 

ing on his dressing-table, « ' 
he had left the room, not 
twenty minutes before. 

Seating himself, he too! ’ 
separate pockets two pac} ' 
the last verysmall. On his vel 
handsome and youthful f. 

could scarcely have seen his threo-and-tw 

year—sat a sinister, malicious expression, 

would have struck any one as inharmoniou 

positively not habitual. In figure he was of 1. 
height and genteel proportions, and except a ot 
ner of , evidently likewise a p 

tary feature, carried with him an air of high 

ing and decided refinement. 

In the moment we have spent scanning his «., 
ance,Courtney, leaning forward in his chair, h: ' 
ed the two parcels upon the table. The first anc 
is merely a handful of sweetmeats; the se 
minute quantity of white powder. With th ' 
of 4 penknife he proceeded to pierce som: \ 
sweetmeats, and introduced into them the 
impalpable powder. 

This done—the powder expended, he burne:. 
lamp the scrap of paper which had conta. 
cleaned his penknife carefully, and returned . 
pocket; then, at the opposite side of the room ' " 
ed his hands in a marble basin. Returning a; 
ward the light, the angry expression of his « 
nance had changed to one of specious triam, 
some dark deed which had been contemplate: 
well accomplished. His eye upon the swer 
looking so harmless and inviting, but with «i: 
them, he said, between his teeth: 

“Curse the fellow! Curse him,I say—thov .— «- 

not often take oaths into my mouth. Iam n 
if I have not an enemy less within twe:. 
hours.” 

Resuming hat and gloves, he went out, . 
swinging the door after him, which stood 
ajar, with the lamp still burning in the room. 

It now becomes necessary to say that Win 
Courtney was affianced, and to as lovely a gir 
city of New York could boast. Isabel Gwyn 
only brother, three years her senior—which i: 
he was of the same age as Winchester Courtn. 
two young men had been fast friends; but 
happened elsewhere, as soon as Arthur disco 
attachment springing up between his six: 
Courtney, his jealousy was aroused. Co 
friendly visits to himself were highly agreea! 
the idea that he might come in and claim the 
the household was too presumptuous; an: 
pride prevented a manifestation of hia ser 
publicly, he took no particular pains to cone 
its object his disgust at the turn affairs had t 
The courtship, however, went on, and ripe: 

@ marriage engagement, sanctioned by th: 
lady’s parents. In the afiernoon of the day 

mentioned, the young men met in adown-tov. 
ing-room, in the near vicinity of Courtney's ! 
Customary salutations were exchanged; in 








ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. ey: Sei: 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE . 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BONDS OF A LIFF 
BY MRS. L. 8 GOODWIN. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE POISONED SWEETMEATS. 
¢ TEPPING with a rapid . 
— ») ment, and a stealthy ba 
0) ee glance, Winchester Co 
“i ‘ce. crossed the threshold of his 
un, AB $f ber at the hotel, closing t), i 
ns quickly behind him, and d ‘ 





























